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Two bills, for which many social workers 
‘have long striven, passed Congress last week 
—the Esch-Hughes measure prohibiting the 
use of poisonous phosphorus in match-mak- 
ing and the bill creating a federal children’s 
bureau. The latter received an appropriation 
of $20,400. President Taft is expected to 
sign both measures. Pp. 85, 86. 


In this issue THE SuRvEY presents its view 
of the anomalous situation in New York’s 
prison management which allows the official 
charged with developing the prison industries 
tc be interested also in private manufactur- 
ing enterprises of a similar kind. P. 94. 


Contrary to expectation and the early re- 
turns, the Executive Committee of the Miners’ 
Federation in Great Britain announced that 
the final result of the referendum vote of the 
miners was 244,011 against resuming work 
to 201,013 in favor of ending the strike. 
Though confronted with this majority of 
43,000, the Executive Committee, after a long 
discussion, decided in effect that the strike 
should be called off. The committee held 
that, as a two-thirds majority is required to 
deelare a strike, a like majority is necessary 
to continue one, and the vote was over 50,000 
short of this proportion. The full meeting 
of the Miners’ Federation confirmed this rul- 
ing. Although some operatives are inclined 
to protest at this decision it has been well 
received, according to reports, in most of the 
counties. 


The convicting of all persons in New York 
who charge usurious rates of interest on loans 
has been made possible by a recent court de- 


cision. This is a vital blow at loan sharks. 
aes: 
Officers in charge of public institutions 


must now report to the New York Depart- 
ment of Health all patients suffering from 
venereal diseases. P. 80. 


1912 is but four and a half months old, yet 
there have been notable legislative gains for 
working women since the new year. P. 95. 


Recent judicial decisions prohibit Sunday 
trials in the magistrates’ courts in New York 
city. As a result persons arrested on Sunday 
for offenses ever so trivial must remain in- 
carcerated until Monday unless they can se- 
cure bail. P. 80. 


A bill declared to menace New York’s pure 
milk supply was jammed through the legisla- 
ture in the closing hours of the session. 
Within three days Governor Dix had re- 
ceived so many telegraphed, telephoned, and 
mailed protests that he vetoed it in one of 
the shortest messages on record. P. 90. 
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CHILDREN’S 
BUREAU BILL 


The Children’s Bureau bill passed the 
House of Representatives April 2, by a 
vote of 178 to 17. It passed the Senate 
January 31 by a vote of 54 to 10, after 
three days’ debate. The bill now needs 
only the President’s signature to become 
a law. It passed the Senate with two 
amendments offered by its opponents. 
One was by Senator Culberson of Texas 
to the effect that “no official, or agent, 
or representative of said bureau shall, 
over the objection of the head of the 
family, enter any house used exclusively 
as a family residence.” This is per- 
fectly harmless, as no such right could 
be conferred by the act creating the bu- 
reau. That there are officially “class- 
es” among the American people, accord- 
ing to an act of Congress, we are in- 
debted to Senator Gallinger, who got the 
amendment, “among all classes of our 
people,” inserted after the definition of 
the function of the bureau. 

The bureau is to investigate and report 
upon all matters pertaining to the wel- 
fare of children and child life. An ap- 
propriation of $29,400 is provided to 
carry on the work the first year. 

For the past four years, A. J. McKel- 
way, secretary for the southern states 
of the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, has been stationed at Washington to 
direct the campaign of publicity, explain 
the purpose of the measure to congress- 
men, and meet such opposition as might 
develop. The present result is due in 
large part to his patient and efficient 
management of the campaign. 

Practically all the opposition to the 
bill outside of Congress has come from 
a few of the societies for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to children, which were 
circularized by John D. Lindsay, presi- 
dent of the New York Society. One 
of the officials of the American Humane 
Association suggested to Dr. McKelway 
that the support of the association could 
be secured if an amendment were adopt- 
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ed exempting such children’s societies 
from “supervision.” Circular letters 
went to the members of state delegations 
from Missouri, Massachusetts, and Louis- 
iana children’s societies, the plan evi- 
dently having been to have each society 
influence the members of Congress from 
that state. In addition a circular was 
sent by Mr. Lindsay to all the members 
of Congress, and a circular and pamphlet 
to the members of the New York dele- 
gation. The Boston Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the 
Pennsylvania Children’s Society, the 
Cleveland Humane Society, and doubt- 
less others made vigorous protest against 
the action of the New York Society and 
the American Humane Association, re- 
spectively. 

The proposal to make the bureau a 
division of the Bureau of Education re- 
ceived some consideration because of the 
position taken by the new chief of that 
bureau, Commissioner P. P. Claxton, in 
letters to the Secretary of the Interior, 
published in the Congressional Record. 
Commissioner Claxton, in enumerating 
the various phases of the subject of child 
welfare now dealt with by the Bureau of 
Education, overlooks, according to the 
sponsors of the Children’s Bureau, the 
character of the work contemplated by 
it. It is true that the children’s bureau 
will have to depend largely upon school 
teachers and officials for the gathering 
of information. But the Children’s Bu- 
reau will depend more largely still upon 
the army of social workers, whose influ- 
ence has been the efficient cause of its 
creation; who are already aware of its 
approaching organization; who will at 
once become its correspondents, and who 
are intimately concerned in their every 
day work with the problems about which 
information and its dissemination are so 
ardently desired. 

The idea of a Federal Children’s Bu- 
reau originated five years ago with Lil- 
lian D. Wald of the Nurses’ Settlement, 
New York. Mrs. Florence Kelley made 
the first outline of the matters to be 
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investigated by such a bureau. This 
corresponds very closely to the cata- 
logue now mentioned in the act cre- 
ating it. As both were members of 
the National Child Labor Committee, 
they persuaded the committee to under- 
take the work of organizing public senti- 
ment and securing congressional action. 
The committee has expended a consider- 
able sum of money, time and energy in 
the task, although child labor is only one 
subject for the work of the bureau, 
and other organizations for the protec- 
tion of children are equally concerned. 
Samuel M. Lindsay has suggested that 
the bureau should be organized with: 1, 
a division of investigation; 2, a division 
of publicity; 3, a division of advice and 
information; 4, a division of legislation, 
and 5, a division of foreign experiments. 
The bills to establish the bureau were in- 
troduced in the sixtieth Congress, and 
received favorable reports from the com- 
mittee of each House. In the sixty-first 
Congress, they were introduced and again 
favorably reported and the bill passed 
the Senate without objection, but was not 
allowed to come to a vote in the House. 
In the present Congress, the bills were 
introduced by Senator Borah of Idaho 
and Representative Peters of Massachu- 
setts. President Roosevelt in January, 
1909, sent a special message to Congress 
in which the creation of the bureau was 
urged. In this Congress, Mr. Under- 
wood, the majority leader, used his in- 
fluence for the passage of the bill, Speak- 
er Clark insisted that the clerk should 
call his name that he might vote for it, 
Governor Woodrow Wilson, Senator La 
Follette and Mr. Debs are heartily in 
favor of it, and with the signature of 
President Taft, there will not seem to 


be any issue among presidential candi- 
dates concerning it. 


THE. DEPARTMENT-STORE 
AND ITS FIRE RISKS 


It took the Iroquois disaster to rouse 
the public to the theatre fire hazard; the 
Triangle disaster to confront it with the 
jeopardy to working girls in factory loft 
buildings. Must we wait for a great de- 
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partment store disaster, to educate public 
opinion as to the fire risks of the aver- 
age retail establishment? Such a fire 
would scotch both social groups in the 
community who suffered in these other 
disasters; for shoppers and clerks are 
alike threatened by prevailing conditions 
according to inquiries prosecuted by the 
New York City Consumers’ League. 

The league’s investigators found that 
while illegal conditions have frequently 
been remedied by action on the part of 
the Bureau of Building, there are many 
hazards which go on from month to 
month in New York, menacing human 
life and property. The buildings of the 
newer stores are for the most part of 
the type known as fireproof, but with the 
enormous undivided floor space on each 
level, and with the counters covered with 
the flimsiest and most inflammable of 
materials, the interior of such buildings 
are perfectly adapted for a successful 
“flash” fire—that is,.a fire where the 
flames are entirely within the building, 
but where the fire leaps from one point 
to another in this open space with in- 
credible rapidity, burning often only the 
top surface, but creating such heat that 
human beings perish from suffocation if 
not from flames. 

In spite of this exceptional hazard 
of flash fires,.most stores provide quite 
inadequate means of escape for workers 
and shoppers. The revolving doors, 
which are used at most street exits, 
would the league holds be sure to hinder 
egress and cause frightful loss of life in 
a panic. Exit to the street is also made 
difficult and dangerous because of the 
very narrow aisles common in many 
stores. Center aisle bargain counters, 
standing as they do in the direct path 
of egress, would block the progress of 
the escaping crowd and it is not too much 
to conjecture bodies heaping up over such 
stumbling blocks. 

In very few New York stores is there 
any plan or system for guiding the panic- 
stricken shoppers and saleswomen to the 
exit nearest the given point in the center 
of the store Where they may happen to 
be at the moment of alarm. Conse- 
quently, if fire should break out in a big 
department store, there would be a rush 
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for the well-known main entrances and 
a choking of the aisles leading to these, 
while side and rear exits would be al- 
most ignored. 

In big Chicago stores, precautions have 
been taken against this danger, and 
throughout the store in every aisle at 
intervals of only a few feet there are 
red-lighted indices pointing directly to- 
ward the exit nearest to that spot. 

In the newer and better mercantile 
buildings in New York there are en- 
closed fireproof stairways in some por- 
tion of the building, but in some of these 
newer stores and in most of the older 
type of stores reliance for escape in case 
of fire and panic is placed upon iron fire 
escapes reached through windows. The 
investigators of the Consumers’ League 
have found many instances where none 
of the salespeople on an upper floor knew 
how to reach these escapes, and in more 
than one case they found the windows 
leading to them blocked by counters, 
wardrobes, storage cases and other ob- 
structions. Stores located in old build- 
ings which have been converted from 
dwellings tend to be full of even more 
dangerous conditions, for one floor is 
often on different levels, requiring one or 
two steps at intervals. The arrange- 
ment is irregular; stairways are located 
in unexpected places, and stores like 
these, bewildering enough under normal 
conditions, would become perfect mazes 
tc terrified visitors in search of a hasty 
“way out.” 

Basements constitute a special danger. 
Exit facilities are for the most part poor 
and almost never is there any way by 
which a basement could be emptied di- 
rectly on to the street. Persons caught 
in a basement or sub-basement in a fire 
would have to make their way up to the 
main floor of the store, and there fight 
their way out against the down-coming 
stream from the upper floors. Such a 
situation would almost certainly result in 
great loss of life. 

The Consumers’ League has been able 
to effect some changes and to have some 
of the worst fire dangers in New York 
department stores reduced by making 
complaints on special points in particular 
stores to the Bureau of Buildings and 
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the Fire Department. For the most part, 
however, to quote Mrs. Frederick 
Nathan, president of the league. “There 
is no lessening of this horrible danger 
because the law is not explicit in pro- 
hibition of these hazards and because the 
merchants are too engrossed in sales and 
too short-sighted voluntarily to make 
their stores safe from this danger of 
death by fire and panic.” 


PIGS, ONIONS, AND 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 

A special train, loaded with prize agri- 
cultural products grown by school chil- 
dren in a state-wide garden contest en- 
gineered by L. R. Alderman, state su- 
perintendent of schools in Oregon, will 
invade the East this fall. Oregon has 
applied scientific management to school 
gardening to demonstrate what children 
can do to develop the economic resources 
of the state, and check a backward and 
unpromising tendency toward overspe- 
cialization in agriculture in this: growing 
commonwealth while learning lessons of 
lasting value which will help make them 
better and more successful citizens. 

Backed by the State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, the leading breeders, the state fair 
board, the Oregon Agricultural College 
through its extension division, and the 
Oregon Development League, Prof. Al- 
derman, the originator of the idea, ex- 
pects to enlist 75,000 out of a total of 
125,000 school children in a _ general 
agricultural and industrial competition. 
Already in every county the contests are 
starting. Among the products on the 
premium list for the children’s competi- 
tion are pop corn, field corn, sweet corn, 
watermelons, musk-melons, pumpkins, 
squashes, cabbage, potatoes, celery, 
onions, the principal grains, pigs and 
poultry. Special work in carpentry, 
sewing, and cooking have been added as 
features of the contest. The children 
will also be allowed to compete in the 
production of asters and sweet peas. 

This state-wide campaign grew out of 
a pop corn collection taken up in a school 
located in the heart of a rich farming 
county six years ago. It led the young 
county school superintendent, who is now 
the state superintendent, to try an ex- 
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periment which has resulted in 5,000 
children growing their own corn, melons 
and vegetables. “Few boys in Yamhill 
county today have to send to stores to 
buy pop corn or are tempted to enter 
their neighbors’ melon patches at night, 
says Calvin C. Thomason, field manager 
for the industrial contests, “for almost 
all of them grow their own and have 
much left to market after supplying their 
own homes.” 

Oregon, in spite of her vast area of 
food producing soil, imports between 
$18,000,000 and $20,000,000 worth of hog 
products and over 40 carloads of eggs 
and poultry. Yet Portland is now the 
chief wheat exporting port of the world. 
To correct this condition and devise some 
way to bring about a system of educa- 
tion calculated to make more of the chil- 
dren producers instead of consumers, the 
state bankers’ association appointed a 
committee of investigation which con- 
ferred with the state’s leading educators. 
At this conference Prof. Alderman told 
of the work which he had started in 
Yamhill county. The plan was adopted 
and a small sum appropriated to place or- 
ganizers in the field. Speaking of the 
work of organizing the state contest Mr. 
Thomason says: 

The first step . . was to send out a 
series of letters to the breeders of the state 
asking for donations of the best bred animals 
to be offered as first prizes. In response to 
these letters public-spirited breeders gave 
thorough-bred calves, pure bred sheep, goats, 
pigs, dogs, and chickens. The State Fair 
Board set aside $1,000 to be given as second, 
third, and fourth prizes. The Oregon Agri- 
cultural College has printed 50,000 bulletins 
of instruction and information in regard to 
growing the products on the list and making 
the other exhibits. Preliminary contests will 
be held at local or county children’s fairs 
early in the fall and the best exhibits will be 
brought to the State Fair. The children are 
divided into two classes, twelve years being 
the dividing line. It is estimated that 75,000 
school children will engage in this contest. 
PHOSSY-JAW BILL 
A LAW AT LAST 


On April 3, the United States Senate 
passed the phosphorus match bill of the 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation by a practically unanimous viva 
voce vote. The House passed it March 
28, by a vote of 163 to 31. 


Investigations of ‘“‘phossy jaw,” the 
occupational disease of match factory 
workers, led to the introduction of the 
bill in June, 1910, immediately after the 
publication of the report on phosphorus 
poisoning by John B. Andrews, secre- 
tary of the association. Public senti- 
ment demanded the prohibition of the 
death-dealing match. Through this leg- 
islation one of the most loathsome of all 
industrial diseases will be abolished. 

Other countries took similar action 
years ago and nine countries have even 
signed an international treaty prohibit- 
ing the use of phosphorus for which 
there are many harmless substitutes. 
Because the poison is a little cheaper only 
one match manufacturer was willing to 
stop using it until a national uniform law 
could be passed. Now all will be obliged 
tu stop using the poison at the same time 
and no one will suffer. Thousands of 
workers will be spared unnecessary ex- 
posure to this peculiar poison. 

The law prohibits the importation and 
exportation of poisonous phosphorus 
niatches and places a prohibitive internal 
revenue tax on their manufacture within 
the United States. Drastic penalties 
are provided for violations of the law, 
which will be administered through the © 
efficient federal internal revenue service 
of the Department of the Treasury. 

Constitutional objection was raised 
against the bill by strict construction- 
ists, who deplored this use of the fed- 
eral taxing power. But even Senator 
Bailey, of Texas, its most vigorous oppo- 
nent, admitted in the closing minutes of 
debate that the courts would not inquire 
into the purpose of Congress in levying 
the tax and that “The rule is too well 
established now to be successfully as- 
sailed, and I know perfectly well that if 


Congress passes this act, the courts will 
sustain it.” 


10-HOUR LAW AGAIN BEFORE 
ILLINOIS SUPREME COURT 


For over two years it has been illegal in 
Illinois factories, laundries, and me- 
chanical establishments to employ women 
for more than ten hours in the twenty- 
four hours of any one day. 
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A LAST VICTIM. 


A tragic sequel to the story of A Match 
Worker, as told by John B. Andrews in 
THE Survey of Dec. 2, 1911, is the an- 
nouncement of death from ‘“‘phossy jaw’ of 
John Werner, which occurred on March 9 
as he was boarding the steamer Oceanic in 
New York to return to his relatives in Ger- 
many. 

Werner contracted ‘“phossy jaw’ while 
employed by the Reliable Match Company 
of Ashland, Ohio. When denied damages 
under the employers’ liability law, he went 
to live in a shed by the railroad track and 
sought subscriptions to enable him to join 
his wife and child in the old country. The 
published account of his pitiable condition 
brought additional aid, but on account of 
the loathsomeness of ‘“phossy jaw’’ he was 
denied passage by one steamship company. 
Weakened by his occupational disease, he 
jlropped dead just after boarding the Oceanic. 


The law of 1909 on this subject was 
extended during the session of I9II to 
include the women at work in all public 
institutions, those engaged in public util- 
ity business and those employed in com- 
mion carrying, or express, transporta- 
tion, telegraph, or telephone service. It 
included also women working in all 
places of amusement, mercantile estab- 
lishments, restaurants, and hotels. 

The amendment has met with prac- 
tically no opposition from employers en- 
gaged in any of these trades, except hotel- 
owners. A hotel proprietor of Charles- 
ton, Ill., on being fined through the state 
inspector’s office for illegally employing 
three women workers in his establish- 
ment, a kitchen worker, a housekeeper, 
and a stenographer, for more than ten 
hours in one day, has appealed the de- 
cision against him to the state Supreme 
Court. His suit, which is backed by the 
Hotel Owners’ Association of Illinois, is 
based on the grounds that the work of 
women in hotels is not arduous and that 
the law is class discrimination since it 
does not apply to boarding houses. The 
case will be regarded as a test of the 
state’s right to protect the labor of 
women workers in trades other than 
those in factories, laundries, and me- 
chanical establishments. 

The department store managers in 
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JOHN WERNER. 


Chicago express themselves as wholly in 
favor of the law. And this is based on 
an experience including the Christmas 
shopping season. They said that as all 
the stores were on the same basis, so far 
as the law was concerned, it was fair for 
all. 

The city of Chicago was found guilty 
of violating the provisions of the law 
applying to employes of public institu- 
tions. Professional nurses employed in 
the city hospitals come within the scope 
of this provision according to a recent 
decision of Judge William M. Gemmill 
of the Municipal Court. The. city. 
claimed that the law was intended to 
apply only to women engaged in arduous 
or menial labor, and that nursing is a 
profession and not a trade or business. 
The judge, however, declared: 


The broad purpose of the ten hour law was 
to remove from women employed in any 
capacity the burden and stress of long and 
wearisome hours of toil, the deleterious effect 
of which is recognized everywhere. It would 
be hard to conceive of more onerous, weari- 
some, and nerve racking toil than that of a 
nurse who is in. constant attendance upon 
the sick and dying. It would seem rather 
that not only the health and well being of the 
nurse but also the necessity for the best care 
of her patient would make it of the utmost 
importance that the law limiting the hours of 
employment to ten hours each day should be 
applied to her. 
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This position is supported by the 
fact that in institutions of such re- 
markably high efficiency in nursing 
service as the Chicago Presbyterian 
Hospital, the Michigan State Hospital, 
the Peoria State Hospital, and the 
Johns Hopkins’ Hospital, the service 
is maintained by the employment of 
shifts and an eight-hour schedule. 

The contentions of the hotel keepers 
in the test case will be analyzed more 
ine détaiy ina later sissievots Las 
Survey. The case was brilliantly 
argued by Edgar H. Bancroft before 
the Supreme Court. 


OHIO LAW BEFORE 
U.S. SUPREME COURT 


Meanwhile the Ohio 54-hour law 
for women is to be carried to the 
United States Supreme Court for final 
review. The Ohio Supreme Court has 
recently held the statute constitutional, 
basing its decision upon the now well- 
known reasoning of Justice Brewer in 
the Oregon case, which held that a 
state may legitimately limit women’s 
hours of labor in the interest of their 
health and welfare. 

The Ohio Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, however, seeks to have the Ohio 
law, in its turn, carried to the highest 
court of the land, since it embraces in its 
scope a larger number of establishments 
than the previously sustained Oregon law. 

Attorney General Hogan of Ohio has 
requested Louis D. Brandeis and Joseph- 
ine Goldmark of the National Consumers’ 
League, who submitted a brief to the 
Ohio Supreme Court, to aid in the fur- 
ther defense of the Ohio law. 


ANOTHER BLOW 
AT LOAN SHARKS 


The Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of New York, Second Department, 
in the case of People vs. Schultz has re- 
cently upheld the decision of the Court 
of Special Sessions convicting a loan 
shark of violation of the Banking Law. 
This decision now makes possible the 
convicting of all persons who charge 
usurious rates of interest on loans and 
has been heralded in the press as the ju- 
dicial purge that absolutely cleans the 
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—Doerer in Baltimore Evening News. 


FORECLOSING ON THE LOAN SHARK 
IN MARYLAND. 


Maryland, like many other states, found 
herself in need of constructive legislation 
dealing with small loans. ‘The Maltbie bill 
was brought forward as an attempt to re- 
duce petty loan brokers’ charges to a reason- 
able figure and provide some sort of control 
by supervising authorities. It passed the 


legislature last week and now awaits the 
governor’s signature. 


most shark-ridden city in the country of 
this form of social pest. In sober truth 
the complete success of the compaign to: 
enforce existing laws against the usurious 
money-lending business in New York now 
depends only on prompt and thorough 
action of the prosecuting officials. 

The attorneys for the defendant argued 
that it was not the intention of the legis- 
lature to punish the making of a usuri- 
ous loan unless the latter was secured by 
a chattel mortgage; that the section of 
the banking law in question was re- 
pealed by implication in 1904, and that 
the defendant being an agent of the prin- 
cipal had no connection with the alleged’ 
crime. In accordarice with the argu-. 
ments of the district attorney and the 
Russell Sage Foundation appearing 
amicus curiae, the court held: 


The language of the statute indicates clear- 
ly that where the loan is a loan of money of 
less value than $200 for more than the legal 
rate of interest, the giving of security is not 
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‘a necessary element of the crime. The 
purpose of the act is the protection of the 
needy from extortion, and the legislature in 
accomplishing that purpose has not only lim- 
ited the protected class to small borrowers 
but has confined the operation of the law to 
these comparatively thickly settled portions 
‘of the state where the evils sought to be elim- 
inated were deemed most likely to prevail. 

In the opinion of the court the statute 
is not inconsistent with other more re- 
‘cently enacted laws. The court further 
said: 

We think the undisputed evidence sufficient- 
ly connects the defendant. with the commis- 
sion of the crime. The fact that the defend- 
-ant made the loan on behalf of another is im- 
material. The offence charged is a misde- 
meanor and the defendant’s conceded partici- 
pation in the illegal acts makes him liable as 
‘a principal. 

Early decisions are now expected in 
the cases of several loan agents who have 
been tried in New York county, and ac- 
tion is promised upon a dozen indictments 
presented last year in the borough of 
Brooklyn. 


NEW YORK TO REPORT 
VENEREAL DISEASES 


A very important impetus was given 
recently to the growing movement for 
the sanitary control of venereal diseases 
when the New York city Board of Health 
adopted resolutions, previously approved 
by its advisory board, which includes a 
number of the most eminent physicians 
‘of the city, requiring officers in charge 
of public institutions, including those 
supported in full or in part by volun- 
‘tary contributions, to report promptly to 
the Department of Health patients suf- 
fering from these diseases. The resolu- 
tions, based upon a plan for reporting 
‘cases which was prepared at the request 
cf Commissioner Lederle by Dr. Herman 
M. Biggs, general medical officer of the 
department, include the following: 

Wuereas, The venereal diseases are infec- 
tious, communicable, and preventable, and con- 
stitute a serious menace to the public health, 
thus properly coming under the charge of the 
public health authorities, and _ 

Wuereas, It is well established that no 
-administrative control of such diseases is pos- 
sible without a system of notification and reg- 
istration, associated with provision for the 
municipal care of patients unable or unwilling 
to place themselves under proper medical care 
and to take the precautions necessary to pre- 
went the infection of others, be it therefore 
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RESOLVED, First, that on and after May 1, 
1912, the superintendent or other officers in 
charge of all public institutions such as hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, clinics, homes, asylunis, 
charitable and correctional institutions, includ- 
ing all institutions which are supported in 
whole or in part by voluntary contributions, 
be required to report promptly the name, sex, 
age, nationality, race, marital state; and ad- 
dress of every patient under observation suf- 
fering from syphilis, in every stage, chancroid, 
or gonorrhoeal infection of every kind (in- 
cluding. gonorrhoeal arthritis), stating the 
name, character, stage, and duration of the 
infection, the date and source of contraction 
of the infection if obtainable. 

Continuing, the resolutions request all 
physicians to furnish similar information 
regarding private patients under their 
care, except that the name and address 
of the patient is not requested. The 
Board of Health will undertake, without 
charge, to make the necessary bacterio- 
logical examinations and tests for the 
diagnosis of these diseases, and the dis- 
tribution of curative sera, but only on 
condition that the data required for the 
registration of the case be furnished by 
the physician treating the patient. The 
department will also provide and distri- 
bute circulars of information in relation 
tc these diseases. 


ILLEGALITY OF 
SUNDAY TRIALS 


Last August a woman was committed 
by a New York city magistrate, after 
trial and conviction, to the Bedford re- 
formatory. The case was appealed be- 
cause the day on which the trial was 
held happened to be Sunday, although in 
the Magistrates’ Courts of New York 
trials have been held and commitments 
made on Sundays for many years. Last 
month the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court in Brooklyn rendered a 
decision’ sustaining the appeal. The 
effect is to prohibit the trying of all 
cases in the magistrates’ courts on 
Sunday. 

The ground taken seems to be that 
Sunday is a day of rest and therefore 
as a matter of public policy no trials 
should be held on that day. As a result 
a person arrested on Sunday for an of- 
fense ever so trivial must, unless he can 
Supt. State 


1People ex rel. Ryan v. Refovita- 


tory for Women at Bedford. 
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secure bail, remain incarcerated in a con- 
gested police station or in a district 
prison without a hearing until brought 
to court on Monday for trial. It is 
true the defendant may be arraigned on 
Sunday; the judge will be sitting as 
usual; court clerks, stenographers, and 
court attendants will be on hand; the 
great expense to the city of the court 
machinery will not be lessened by a tittle. 
But the service of these people’s courts 
to the people will be very much lessened. 

A large number of innocent persons 
will inevitably suffer by any provision 
which prevents the Sunday trial. Off- 
cial figures show that, of the persons 
arrested on Sunday—and, indeed, on any 
other day—at least 75 per cent are al- 
most immediately liberated by the court, 
because 60 per cent are discharged out- 
right and I5 per cent more gain their 
freedom by the payment of small fines. 
A study of the records of the courts in 
Manhattan and the Bronx has shown 
that the total Sunday arraignments, in- 
cluding cases in the night courts after 
twelve o'clock on Saturday nights, have 
averaged about 575 persons. In the 
past, with these courts performing their 
normal function, about three-fourths, or 
431, of these persons have received sum- 
mary treatment and have gone their 
ways. With the suspension of the Sun- 
day trial this large number must be 
herded together in the police stations or 
district prisons, except those who are 
able to furnish bail. 

Of course many of them will secure 
bail. No one will delight so much in the 
abolition of the Sunday trial as the pro- 
fessional bondsman. He will get into 
harness again and do business with old- 
time celerity. He will do this business 
mainly among the poor and unfortunate, 
among whom there are those who love 
their Sunday liberty too much not to ac- 
cept his terms. There will still be a 
large residuum, however, whose only 
course is to stay in jail until called for 
trial on Monday. Considering the per- 
centage that is invariably discharged, 
many of these will be wholly innocent 
persons. 

To remedy this situation a bill has been 
introduced in the New York legislature 
to remove all doubt of the magistrates’ 
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power and duty to conduct trials on Sun- 
day. It is one of the measures which 
hang in the balance in the closing weeks 
preceding adjournment. 


ELEVENTH HOUR FIGHT 
AGAINST MILK BILL 


Rushed through under a special rule, 
the New York legislature on March 29, 
the very day it adjourned, passed a bill 
which threatened the standards regulat- 
ing the purity of the milk supply for 
9,000,000 people. Although the bill in- 
troduced by Clayton L. Wheeler of Dela- 
ware County, one of the important dairy 
districts of New York, had been be-. 
fore the legislature for two months, 
few knew that it was pending. So little 
was heard of it that Health Commission- 
er Lederle of New York, who opposed 
it in a letter written in February, shortly 
after it was introduced and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture, thought it 
was “dead.” No widely advertised hear- 
ing was held by the committee in charge 
although the Assistant Commissioner of 
Agriculture appeared in favor of the bill 
which at one time apparently had the 
backing of the State Department of Agri- 
culture. 

If the legislature by jamming through 
an overlooked measure during the closing 
hours of the session had planned to catch 
by surprise those fighting for pure milk, 
it could not have succeeded better. - Not 
until after the measure had been passed 
did the New York Milk Committee know 
that it was proposed to amend the Agri- 
cultural Law by providing: 


that a person who shall sell or exchange or 
offer or expose for sale or exchange any milk 
actually produced by a cow or dairy which 
is a fair sample of the milk produced daily 
by such cow or dairy and to which nothing 
has been added and from which nothing has 
been taken, shall not be guilty of any crime 
en account thereof. 


The advocates of the Wheeler Bill 
claimed that its only effect would be to 
relieve from criminal prosecution, per- 
sons brought within the exception speci- 
fed, and that it would not affect the pen- 
alty or forfeiture to be recovered by civil 
action for the sale of milk which is below 
par in solids and butter fat. Calvin J. 
Hudson, the newly appointed commis- 
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LICKING THE CREAM OFF THE BABY'S 
MILK. 
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THE BABY WINS. 


These two cartoons by Boardman Robinson in the New York Tribune show the influence popu- 
larly supposed to have been behind the Wheeler Milk Bill, and the governor who in response to a 


widespread appeal, vetoed it. 


sioner of agriculture, declared that no 
criminal prosecutions had been brought 
in the cases now sought to be excepted. 

Believing that “the manifest object of 
the bill is to lower the standards,” op- 
position to the Wheeler bill spread spon- 
taneously. Dr. Ira S. Wile of the New 
York Milk Committee attacked it as “an 
atrocious piece of legislation” and said 
that “under the new bill, if a dairyman 
produces dirty milk all the time and does 
not add anything 'to the milk, he is not 
violating the law.” Two days after the 
bill passed the governor had received 
135 telegrams, and Mrs. Dix had received 
many from representatives of women’s 
organizations. 

Among those who protested against 
the bill were Alfred T. White, president 
of the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities; 
Howard O. Wood, president of the 
Brooklyn Children’s Aid Society; Paul 
E. Taylor, secretary of the New York 
Milk Committee; W. A. Stocking, Jr., 
professor of dairy industry of the New 
York State College of Agriculture at Cor- 
nell University; Dr. Charles E. North, 
secretary of the National Committee on 


Milk Standards; Owen R. Lovejoy, 
chairman of the Committee on Stan- 
dards of Living and Labor of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
tection; John A. Kingsbury, general 
agent of the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor; the Bureau 
of Municipal Research, through William 
H. Allen, its director, and the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

The tide of protest which some feared 
might be to no purpose had scarcely 
started before Governor Dix on April 2 
vetoed the measure. His veto message, 
in its entirety, read as follows: 

The bill would be a long step backward in 
the fight for pure milk, and I think it must 
have been adopted by the legislature under 
misapprehension. 


The veto was welcome news to physi- 
cians and those connected with the child 
welfare organizations of New York. Dr. 
Abraham Jacobi, president of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and for thirty- 
two years professor of children’s diseases 
in the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, spoke for all of them when he 
said: “It will save the babies.” 
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CHILDREN IN THE HANDS 
OF ST. LOUIS ASSEMBLY 


The Children’s Guardians’ Bill, de- 
signed to do away with institutional care 
of destitute children in St. Louis, is in 
grave danger of failure of passage by 
the Municipal Assembly. 

Originally introduced in both houses 
in September, ro1r1, the ordinance will 
again be brought forward at the recon- 
vening this month. 

By its provisions a board of seven per- 
sons, at least two of whom shall be wo- 
men, will supplant the present board of 
managers of the industrial school. The 
bill gives this new board power to place 
dependent children in family homes 
where their board (not exceeding $3.50 
a week) shall be paid by the city, pro- 
vided suitable free homes can not be 
found. There is further provision for 
an agent and not more than four visitors 
to select homes for the children and to 
supervise them in the homes selected. 

Considerable interest has been aroused 
in the fate of this measure by the cir- 
cumstances attending its progress. In 
1910, the Municipal Assembly made an 
appropriation of $1,500 for a commission 
of three persons to investigate systems 
in operation elsewhere for caring for de- 
pendent, delinquent, and defective chil- 
dren and to report on the best methods 
to be followed in St. Louis. This com- 
mission besides making an exhaustive 
report, was instrumental in securing the 
passage by the state legislature of four 
repealing and permissive measures de- 
signed to give St. Louis full control of 
its own system of caring for dependent 
and delinquent children. The commis- 
sion then went further and recommend- 
ed that the St. Louis Assembly pass a 
law similar to the Children’s Guardians’ 
Rill above described. This the assem- 
bly, which had originally appointed the 
commission, has so far refused to do. 
The bill has been publicly opposed on 
the single ground that children can be 
properly cared for only in institutions. 
It is said to have the endorsement of 
practically all persons engaged in work 
for children in St. Louis. 

Today St. Louis cares for 400 depen- 
aent and delinquent children of all ages 
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and races in the same institution. If 
the present bill becomes an ordinance, 
dependents and delinquents will be sep- 
arated. It is the hope of those behind 
the bill that the cottage system in the 
country will be eventually worked out 
for St. Louis. 

The objections advanced to the meas- 
ure now before the assembly are being 
answered by presenting the experiences 
of other states. To the argument that 
not enough good foster homes can- be 
found for children, in or near St. Louis, 
the answer given by Superintendent Ma- 
jor of the Industrial School is that all 
but six of the 200 dependent children 
now in the institution have relatives with 
whom placing could be arranged, pro- 
vided the city contributed something to 
their support. Concerning those whom it 
would be necessary to place with others, 
it is asserted that 
Missouri has about the same population as 
Massachusetts and if Massachusetts can find 
boarding homes for four thousand children, 
Missouri ought to be able to find some. 

To the objection that foster families 
will be more interested in the money re- 
ceived than in the children it is replied 
that where the boarding system has been 
wisely worked out with good supervision 
provided it has been successful. Further 
attack is made on the measure on the 
ground, first, that no age limit has been 
prescribed for children who shall be 
cared for by the city, and second, that 
under this plan, people might come to 
St. Louis for the particular purpose of 
having the city care for their children. 
The first point has been met by a pro- 
posed amendment that the Board of 
Children’s Guardians shall not place for 
board any child who has arrived at the 
legal working age (fourteen), unless such 
child shall be physically or mentally in- 
capacitated for gainful employment. The 
second objection is answered by a pro- 
posed amendment that the board shall 
not take charge of any child who has 
not been a resident of the city for at 
least one year prior to application, or, if 
a child under one year, whose parents 
or guardian have not been residents at 
least one year prior to application, ex- 
ccpt in the cases of foundlings or aban- 
doned children, 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
REBELLION 


EDWARD M. BARROWS 


The Recreation Problem in large 
capitals confronted the citizens of New 
York’s middle West Side the other week. 
The citizens grappled with it and are daz- 
edly asking themselves what happened. 

A neighborhood effort was started to 
back a group of enterprising young men’s 
clubs, which had formed the West Side 
Recreations League to co-operate with 
the new Public Recreations Commission 
of New York in securing better recrea- 
tional facilities. It was decided to hold a 
niass meeting. A committee of represen- 
tative business and professional men was 
erganized to give substance to the effort. 
Several of the better known men in the 
neighborhood, and one or two outsiders 
were invited to speak. The purpose of the 
meeting was spread broadcast through- 
out the neighborhood, and the promise of 
some moving picture films was added, in 
the hope that those who would not care to 
spend an evening discussing the theory 
of recreation, would be induced to come 
for the sake of a little real amusement. 

The children were not invited. It was 
understood that they would be welcome, 
in the company of their parents, but that 
this meeting was for the adults of the 
neighborhood themselves to discuss some 
way of providing recreation for the chil- 
Gren. But the children were used never- 
theless to overcome one handicap. The 
district is noted for its apathy in regard 
to all public meetings and educational 
lectures whatsoever, and in order to get 
even a representative handful of citizens 
te the meeting, tickets were distributed 
through the schools for the children to 
take to their parents. 

Thus every child in the neighborhood 
was thoroughly informed of what was 
going to happen. What followed is 
worth consideration. On the night of 
the mass meeting a crowd of half a thou- 
sand children were hammering on the 
door of the public school auditorium 
where the meeting was to be held. By 
the time the doors were to open two or 
three thousand enthusiastic adults and 
eager children had swelled the clamoring 
crowd to the proportions of a mob, and 
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police assistance became necessary. 
When the doors were opened, things 
began to happen. Five hundred eager 
children who had disregarded the man- 
dates of their elders, broken the laws of 
the city and defied the presence of the 
police, forced their way into the audi- 
torium and screeched for moving pict- 
ures. They stood up three on a seat, 
howling; they pushed themselves to the 
edge of the platform and then forced 
their way to the platform itself where 
they sat in clamoring rows on the plat- 
form floor and shrieked for moving pic- 
tures. 

Meantime, the crowd in the street burst 
in. The hall seated twelve hundred peo- 
ple and overcrowding was both illegal 
and dangerous. But the people of that 
district, who, it had been assured, would 
respond with apathy to any public meet- 
ing whatsoever, wanted to go in to that 
auditorium, and they went. They swept 
over the carefully placed corps of ushers 
and doorkeepers like a tide over sands. 

Realizing the impossibility of control- 
ling the meeting, the bewildered manage- 
ment sent for police reserves. The aisles 
and entrances were cleared, the excess 
crowding was reduced to normal propor- 
tions by compelling a large number to 
leave. But the remaining children still 
demanded pictures. The lights were 
turned off, and after several attempts a 
picture was thrown on the screen. In- 
stantly that horde of shrieking children 
became docile and well behaved. They 
applauded some parts of the pictures, and 
“Oh’d” and ‘“Ah’d” their admiration of 
some others. 

But the program was not carried 
through. So now the question on the 
West Side is, Was this meeting a failure 
or an overmastering success? It was 
meant to voice the neighborhood demand 
for recreation for its young. The dom- 
inant criticism the morning after was: 
“The children came only to see the pic- 
tures, and so the meeting didn’t mean 
anything.” But it is answered that the 
children gave a practical demonstration 
of what they wanted. There was scath- 
ig sarcasm in the clamor which over- 
powered the voices of the theorists and 
turned the meeting from a discussion of 
recreation into recreation itself. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


NEW YORK BAY AND THE 
NATION’S QUARANTINE 


The report that the Health Officer of 
the Port of New York has recently asked 
the governor to urge an emergency ap- 
propriation of $400,000 from state funds, 
to improve the quarantine equipment in 
New York Bay gives new emphasis to 
arguments for changing the quarantine 
station from state to federal control. A 
situation urgent enough to call for the 
expenditure by the state of New York 
of nearly half a million dollars is urgent 
enough also to call for serious considera- 
tion of the recent widely approved ap- 
peals that New York quarantine be made 
a part of the federal service. Fairness 
both to the state and nation, and the de- 
sire for efficiency, demand a thorough 
threshing out of the question before such 
an expenditure is authorized. 

As has been pointed out in THE SuR- 
vEy,! the state of New York already 
spends upwards of $75,000 a year for 
maintaining a quarantine station which 
has as good as or better claim for 
national support than any of the forty- 
four other stations now under fed- 
eral control. Of the million and more 
immigrants coming into this country an- 
nually, over six times as many enter 
through New York as through all other 
ports of the country combined; and more 
than half of those entering through New 
York come from parts of Europe where 
sanitary conditions are primitive and 
where cholera outbreaks are not uncom- 
mon. Obviously, they do not all stay in 
New York state. In 1910, for instance, 
out of 850,000 aliens inspected at New 
York, over two-thirds intended to re- 
side in states other than New York. The 
condition of their health was therefore 
of moment to Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, 
Minnesota, and certainly to New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, as well as to New 
York; yet the other states to which the 
annual army of immigrants scattered did 
not and do not have any part either in 
the cost of, or responsibility for, quar- 
antine inspection. Moreover, the haz- 
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ards involved for the whole country 
through an invasion of infectious dis- 
eases have much in common with the 
hazards through military invasion; and 
yet protection against the former is as- 
sumed, to a large extent, by a single state, 
while protection against the latter is pro- 
vided by the nation as a whole. 

Sodiers who man the forts down New 
York bay are representatives of the na- 
tional government; and their duties have 
been thought so important that army serv- 
ice has been removed from either political 
control or local influences which might 
in any way weaken its efficiency. The 
same consideration of efficiency should 
lead to the transfer of quarantine into 
the Public Health and Marine-Hospital 
service, which, like the army, is subject 
to only the minimum of partizan in- 
fluences. The change would involve no 
new precedent, for the national govern- 
ment has already made more than a 
beginning toward quarantine work in its 
hospitals, its isolation wards, and its in- 
spection service, established at the immi- 
gration station on Ellis Island; and it is 
at present conducting all except three or 
four of the two score and more of Ameri- 
can quarantine stations. The change on 
the contrary would be in line with past 
precedents and would be looking toward 
a more uniform system of inspection and 
detention and toward a standardizing of 
administration. 


A CLASH OF INTERESTS 
IN-N.Y. PRISONS 


The charges of “riot of management, 
waste and wrong-doing” in the prisons 
of New York made last December by 
William Church Osborne, George FE. 
Van Kennan and John D. McMahon, 
the Commission to Examine the Depart- 
ment of State Prisons, has to date re- 
sulted in the official beheading of Cor- 
nelius Collins, the superintendent of 
prisons, and his assistant at Sing Sing, 
John P. Powers. With respect to the 
peo industries the commission held 
that, 


of a possible market to the state and munici- 
pal departments of not less than $20,000,000 
per annum, the prison industries, with the 
free labor of 4,400 men and no overhead 
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charges except supervision, have supplied 
goods of a value of $1,000,000 per annum. 
With an ample field for labor, the prison in- 
dustries have paid only 15% per cent of the 
cost of the prisoners’ maintenance. The fail- 
ure to fill the orders open to the prison indus- 
tries keeps one-third of the prisoners in ab- 
solute idleness. 

The New York law makes it impera- 
tive that the state and municipal depart- 
ments buy this $19,000,000 worth of 
goods, unless the Prison Department 
state that it cannot manufacture the 
goods ordered. On recommendation, the 
president of the State Prison Commis- 
sion signs the release. The responsibil- 
ity for recommending these releases by 
the Prison Department rests upon the 
sales-agent of that department who rep- 
resents the penal institutions in secur- 
ing orders from the other state and 
municipal departments. It is his duty 
to resist the efforts of business interests 
and independent contractors to secure 
the contracts for their own private bene- 
fit in all cases where goods are, or can 
be, manufactured by the state. 

This position has been held for over 
ten years by Frederick Hamlin Mills. 
Mr. Mills openly states that the salary 
paid for the position is not sufficient to 
compensate him for all of his time, and 
that besides holding the position of sales- 
agent for the state, he is interested in 
numerous private businesses for his 
own personal benefit. One of these 
companies is the Hamlin Supply Com- 
pany, having offices at his prison office 
on Warren Street, with the name of the 
firm on the door. This company is 
among those that seek to sell to the state 
and municipal departments goods which 
are not supplied from the prison factor- 
ies for which Mr. Mills is officially 
agent. esl 
in other than a clash of interests within 
his own office and upon his own official 
desk. 

Mr. Mills states that his outside busi- 
ness in no way conflicts with the busi- 
ness of the state; he takes issue with the 
figures of the state investigating commis- 
sion, cited above and declares that “there 
never has been a time during the years 
of his service when the prisons have not 
had orders for supplies in excess of their 
ability to furnish promptly.” On the 


This situation can scarcely result 
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other hand, releases are still being rec- 
ommended by the Prison Department 
for large quantities of goods, which the 
president of the Prison Commission de- 
clares ought to be made in the prisons. 

It is understood that further investi- 
gations are being carried forward by the 
governor's commission. What findings 
they may bring forward as to detailed 
transactions are, to THE SuRveEy’s mind, 
beside the main question: that is, the 
indefensible anomaly of a situation 
where there is such confusion of public 
and private interests. 

There is, indisputably, from the stand- 
point of the state, the necessity for con- 
certed effort by the prison administra- 
tion to secure an increasing share of a 
market which it at present utilizes only 
to a small fraction of its potential buying 
capacity. Not only are the financial in- 
terests of the commonwealth at stake 
here, but on the outcome lies the sane 
employment of thousands of inmates of 
the state prisons. 

Moreover, at the present juncture, 
when the movement to clean out the con- 
tract system in all the states is taking 
head, the New York state use system 
represents the most broadly conceived 
plan to conserve trade education and self- 
sustaining labor as elements in a system 
of prison industry without injury to free 
labor. The demonstration of its full 
possibilities is of national concern. 


LEGISLATIVE GAINS FOR 


WOMEN IN 1912 
JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK 


National Consumers’ League 

Of the twelve states, whose legislatures 
have been in session this year, four states 
have, within the past few weeks, taken 
decisive steps forward in the protection 
of working girls and women. Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, New Jersey, and New 
York have enacted important measures 
regulating women’s hours of labor. 

In the two southern states, Kentucky 
and Maryland, this legislation is prac- 
tically new. Kentucky has never before 
limited the employment of women, and in 
Maryland, an earlier ten-hour law, which 
was supposed to embrace all employes of 
cotton and woolen mills, has always re- 
mained a dead-letter. 
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The enactment of the Kentucky law 
was preceded by the investigations of a 
commission appointed by Governor Will- 
son in March, 1911, at the request of the 
Consumers’ League of Kentucky. The 
president of the Consumers’ League, Mrs. 
R. P. Halleck, acted as secretary of the 
commission, of which Alexander G. Bar- 
ret was chairman. In spite of the lack 
of funds and the short time at its dispo- 
sal, the commission was able to show 
conditions of employment in Kentucky 
which called imperatively for relief. 

The Kentucky law includes women at 
work in laundries, bakeries, factories, 
stores, hotels, and restaurants, and the 
telephone and telegraph service. In none 
of these establishments may women be 
employed more than ten hours in one day 
or sixty hours in one week. Girls under 
twenty-one years may not be employed 
“at any gainful occupation except domes- 
tic service or nursing’ more than the 
same number of hours. 

The new Maryland statute was en- 
acted after a campaign of unusual vigor 
and efficiency led by the Ten Hour Law 
Committee of the Maryland Consumers’ 
League, of which Dr. Thomas H. Buck- 
ler has been chairman. Its main pro- 
visions establish a ten-hour day and sixty- 
hour week in factories, stores, laundries, 
bakeries, and printing establishments. 
The efforts of many employers to secure 
exemptions in the statute were all de- 
feated, except the canners, who succeed- 
ed in persuading the legislators that the 
disorganization of their labor force was 
a legitimate reason to leave unlimited 
the employment of women in the can- 
neries. 

The text of the New Jersey law, as 
finally enacted, is not yet available. It 
includes factories, stores, bakeries, laun- 
dries, and restaurants, and prohibits the 
employment of women in those establish- 
ments more than ten hours in one day or 
sixty hours in one week. Mercantile 
establishments are exempted during a 
short period before Christmas, and the 
canners during a portion of the year. 

With the- enactment of this law, New 
Jersey partially regains her lost pre-emi- 
nence in labor legislation. Almost twen- 
ty years ago, New Jersey led all of the 
United States in her legislative protec- 
tion of working women. In 1895 the 
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New Jersey legislature enacted a statute 
which regulated the day’s and week’s 
work and also prohibited the employ- 
ment of women in manufacture between 
6 P. M. and 7 A. M. and after 12 o’clock 
at noon on Saturday. This law was 
modeled on the still more rigid British 
Textile Act, which has been gradually 
perfected during a century of experience ;. 
but a general repealing law of New Jer- 
sey in 1904 reorganized the Department 
of Labor and was held to repeal also 
the women’s labor law. Since then, until 
the efforts led by the New Jersey Con- 
sumers’ League to secure a new law were 
this year successful, the employment of 
women has been wholly unrestricted in 
New Jersey by day or night. The bill 
is still to be signed by Governor Wilson. 

In New York the new factory law (not 
yet signed by Governor Dix) cuts off at 
a stroke six hours from the week’s work 
and two hours from the day’s work. In- 
stead of the inhumane twelve-hour day 
permissible hitherto five days of the 
week, the new law provides for a maxi- 
mum day of ten hours. The week’s 
work is reduced from sixty to fifty-four 
hours. Unfortunately, in the effort to se- 
cure this great benefit for tens of thou- 
sands of factory workers, the luckless 
women employed in the canneries were 
sacrificed, and after six years of unre- 
mitting pressure at Albany, against which 
the Consumers’ League of New York 
City has each year devoted its efforts, the 
New York canners have succeeded in ob- 
taining a total exemption during four 
months of the year, so far as concerns 
the hours of all workers over sixteen 
years old. 

These concessions by several states to 
a powerful industry, which has failed to 
make out a reasonable case for the wide 
privileges extorted from the legislators, 
are discouraging to those who have 
sought the protection of all women sub- 
ject to industrial strain. But it is well 
to remember that other countries, such as 
Great Britain, which have preceded the 
United States in industrial legislation, 
have passed through the same phase and 
are now in slow process of repairing by 
law the conditions of employment in can- 
neries previously neglected. In Great 
Britain, for instance, there has been a 
closing hour since 1907, fixed at 10 P. M., 
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for women employed in the canheries. It 
is reasonable to expect that American 
states also will in time extend to the can- 
nery workers, at least in part, the limi- 
tation of hours, the benefits of which to 
both industry and labor are now well 
established. 

The new factory law of New York 
brings into sharp relief the absence of 
any legislative protection whatsoever for 
women employed in New York mercan- 
tile establishments. The mercantile law 
applies only to girls under twenty-one 
years. A bill to limit the work of adult 
women in stores to six days in the 
week, instead of seven days, has just 
been defeated through the opposition of 
merchants. Indeed the unremitting ac- 
tivity of the Retail Dry Goods Merchants’ 
Association of New York, which has won 
for that body so unenviable a reputation, 
has succeeded in stifling all attempts to 
include adult women employed in stores 
within the scope of the law in New York 
as they are now included in eighteen 
other states. 


PHESEUEELESTIN: PLATE 
REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


In a certain city of the Middle West, 
which had been deeply stirred by the 
Men and Religion Forward Movement, 
a crusade was recently organized for the 
social cleansing of the community. The 
houses of prostitution here, as every- 
where, presented one of the first and 
most difficult problems to be solved; and 
resort was had to the Rev. Charles 
Stelzle, who had been the leader of the 
Forward Movement in this particular 
city, for advice as to the best way of 
putting these institutions out of business. 
His reply was prompt and decisive, if 
report is correct. Post up conspicuously 
on the front of each house of this char- 
acter, he said, so that all who run may 
read, the name of the madam and of 
the owner, side by side—and the results 
will be immediate! 

It is interesting to note that a move- 
ment for the carrying out of such a 
social-welfare expedient as this is at this 
moment well under way in New York. 
Already there has been introduced into 
the Board of Aldermen an ordinance, 
originated over a year ago by Father 
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Curry, the militant priest of St. James 
Parish, providing in effect for the placing 
upon every building—church, apartment 
house, tenement, saloon, theater, hotel— 
cf a conspicuous brass plate bearing the 
name and address of the owner. Dubbed 
by its opponents, in ridicule and con- 
tempt, the “Little Tin Plate” ordinance, 
this phrase has now been caught up as 
the slogan of a campaign which promises 
to yield results. 

The object of this ordinance is of 
course just that in the mind of Mr. 
Stelzle. It is nothing more nor less than 
a device to enable the opponents of un- 
sanitary tenements, law-defying saloons, 
Raines law hotels, houses of prostitution, 
etc., to trace back the evil in question to 
its ultimate source of responsibility— 
namely, the owner of the property con- 
cerned. This owner has a building which 
is being put to social uses and which is 
yielding him an income from these uses; 
and this ordinance, as Dr. John Lovejoy 
Elliott has expressed it with telling effect, 
is an endeavor to force this owner to pay 
the moral as well as the financial tax 
which society has’a right to assess upon 
his earnings. In the words of Ex- 
President Roosevelt, it is an attempt “‘to 
make the owner of a building take a 
healthy interest in his property.” 

It is doubtful if a more effective 
weapon for the fight against the ordinary 
community evils of our day could be put 
into the hands of the reformer than this. 
Simple in the extreme, practically self- 
enforcing, rallying automatically on the 
side of social health, that universal love 
of personal reputation which is an es- 
sential part of our human instinct of 
self-preservation, utilizing with astonish- 
ing ease and effectiveness that pitiless 
light of publicity which is always the 
most effective agent of social progress, 
no more useful “ways and means” of 
cleansing a city of its pest-spots has ever 
been suggested. Against it can be urged 
nothing but the sheer selfishness and lust 
of the man who is willing to exploit 
society endlessly for his own private 
profits. In its favor can be urged every 
consideration of public decency and 
order. The secretary of the committee 
in charge of the “Little Tin Plate” cam- 
paign is Leverett J. Luce, 106 West 137 
street. 


NEGRO WORKMEN EMPLOYED ON THE DOUGLASS HOSPITAL, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


This group represents the potentialities within the Negro laboring forces. Yet 
among the 80,000 male Negroes in Philadelphia there are few skilled workmen. 
An investigation made recently by the Armstrong Association shows that the 
city’s colored population ranges from bootblacks earning $200 yearly to engi- 
neers earning $1300, with the lowest grades of industry the congested ones. 
This situation, not an unusual one, is complicated by the fact that the city 
affords no adequate opportunity for the training of young Negroes in skilled 


trades. c 
movements are imperative: 


Consequently the Education Committee of the association says two 


1. A movement toward extending the opportunities for the industrial training 


of Negroes, either by broadening 


the studies and 


raising the standards of 


schools already in the field, or by the establishment of a new trade school; and 


a 


2. Organized field work which will interest Negroes in industrial education, 


emphasizing the benefits to be derived from definite instruction in a trade school. 
Through meetings in their churches attempts are made to interest the colored 


folk in their own industrial and economic progress. 


302 Negroes to jobs in the past year. 


THE TREND OF THINGS 


The visit of Lieutenant General Sir Robert 
S. S. Baden-Powell to this country has been 
a great help to the Boy Scout movement in 
the opinion of those active in the work here. 
As a hero in war and an earnest advocate 
of peace, a trainer of men and a developer 
of boys he has had an experience interest- 
ing alike to those struggling for international 
peace, to philanthropists concerned with the 
development of the boy, to parents, and fin- 
ally to boys themselves. In his visit to twenty 
or more cities in America accompanied by 
James E. West, chief scout executive of the 
Boy Scouts of America, Baden-Powell has 


met two distinct phases of hostility to the’ 


scout movement: first, that it is a military 
organization desiring to prepare boys for war; 
second, that it is a strike-breaking organiza- 
tion. One argument was raised by the ad- 
vocates of international peace, the other by 
the laboring men. The general took up 
both of these questions in every city that he 
visited. In Denver, Col., he referred to 
them in this way: “I am sorry that there is 
a general impression in the United States 
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military tactic is taught a boy scout. 


The association has helped 


that the Boy Scouts is a military organiza- 
tion. This is absolutely not so. Not a single 
There 
is only one,semblance of militarism about 
the scouts and that is that they are taught 
obedience. They are taught self-reliance. 
There is absolutely no intention of rearing 
the boys in the love of fighting or in the love 
of war. It is just the reverse. They are 
taught peace, out of which will grow the 
brotherhood of men among the nations. 

“T also want to correct one other erron- 
eous impression: that the Boy Scouts are in 
any way connected with labor. The scouts 
are made up of the sons of the millionaire 
and the sons of the poorest working-man. 
Speaking generally, there must be strong 
union sympathizers and the reverse in their 
ranks, but the subject of organized labor or 
unorganized labor must never be discussed 
among the scouts. The scouts are as loyal 
friends of labor as, in England, labor is of 
the scouts. 

“T have three rules that govern boy scouts: 
first, the boy must not be simply a part of 
a great machine. He must be independent. 
He must be able to take care of himself. He 
must do a deed as a sense of duty, not for 
profit or praise. He must be true to himself 
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and to all others. Second, the scout-master 
must not work by note, but use individuality 
and deal with the boys as individuals, not 
collectively. Third, parents do not want their 
boys taught fighting. Therefore, the teach- 
ings must be of upbuilding of character, and 
all militarism must be eliminated.” 

In emphasizing what the boy scouts are 
not, Baden-Powell discussed the character- 
building phase of the scout movement. “We 
try,’ he said in Chicago, “to give the boys 
the sort of training that will build up their 
character, the sort of training that will make 
th m manly and efficient, useful in emergency, 
courageous, of course, but not quarrelsome. 
The fact that we teach boys to be brave does 
not mean that we teach them to fight, nor 
that we teach them that fighting in itself is 
admirable. We want to make men of them, 
so that when they grow up they can do men’s 
work in the world. This is an age of great 
undertakings in America. There will be 
greater undertakings within the next ten or 
twenty years. You are building the Panama 
Canal now, and that is a great undertaking, 
calling for just as much courage and endur- 
ance as any war ever called for. You don’t 
have to start a war to find out whether your 
citizens are brave men or not. And the Boy 
Scouts will never lack for opportunity to 
show the genuineness of their heroism.” 

In his talk to 5,000 boy scouts in New York, 
the formation of character was termed the 
chief end and aim in life. He said that educa- 
tion, in his own land at least, though he did 
not presume to speak for any other, was sadly 
deficient in this particular, that it did not form 
character, as was evinced by the constantly 
increasing budget of crime and the thousands 
and thousands of “loafers” and “wasters” who 
menaced public order in England. It was 
with the idea of giving the youth, not only 
of good families, but of the slums as well, 
some interest which would appeal to them, 
and which should teach them to be regard- 
ful of others, that Sir Robert conceived the 
Boy Scouts. He illustrated the democracy 
of scouting by showing a picture of His 
Royal Highness Prince Alexander of Teck 
sitting on the ground down in South Africa 
“cooking his own grub.” 

In his lectures Baden-Powell gave a clear 
idea of scouting. He emphasized the value 
of getting the boys into the woods and teach- 
ing them camping, and various scout activi- 
ties. He showed how the scout movement 
was designed to touch every phase of the 
boy’s nature. 

Another result of the trip is an increased 
number of local councils. Forty additional 
local councils have been organized in the last 
month. A paid secretary is usually employed to 
take active charge of the work. The im- 
petus which the movement has received will, 
it is predicted, send the total number of boy 
scouts in the country, in the course of the next 
year, up to 500,000 oF 609,000, 


Herod of Judea slaughtered the inno- 
cents. Tughlak, a fourteenth century ruler of 
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India, ordered an issue of brass coin to be 
used at par with silver. Both could exercise 
their powers as despots to experiment on na- 
tions. Not so the economist; yet to the mind 
of Prof. Henry W. Farnam of Yale, society 
itself is constantly playing experimental ma- 
terial into the economist’s hands. To quote 
from Professor Farnam’s recent annual ad- 
dress as president of the American Economic 
Association: “He cannot, it is true, like Herod, 
kill off the babies for the sake of watching the 
effect upon population or wealth, but society 
is constantly creating by law conditions which 
lead to the slaughter both of innocents and of 
adults, by preventable -disease and accident. 
In many cases this needless increase of the 
death rate is brought about, as it was in the 
time of Herod, because our office-holders are 
more intent upon keeping their jobs than upon 
earning their salaries, and care more for poli- 
tics than for sociology. We have in a republic 
no despot to force his brass into circulation, 
but what no despot would dare do to the 
people the sovereign people cheerfully do to 
themselves. When our country was divided by 
a civil war, the hostile sections, though bit- 
terly opposed to each other in most questions, 
were yet alike in that each decreed to make 
the government’s paper equal to the people’s 
gold, and tried over again the experiment of 
an inflated currency which had been tried by 
Tughlak, the son of Muhammed, and by many 
others after him. 

“Thus we not only have experiments tried 
ona large scale in modern states, but it is 
fair to say that the more democratic the coun- 
try, the more ready on the whole it is to try 
experiments on itself. Thus economic ex- 
perimentation is not only possible, but it is 
so common that it is hardly recognized as 
experimentation, and the superabundant leg- 
islative activity of so many of our advanced 
and radical commonwealths testifies to the 
mass of work of this kind which is being per- 
formed gratuitously for the economist.” 


The magazine Bulletin, issued by the After- 
School Club of America is now in its second 
year. It increased in monthly volume during 
the year from four to twenty pages. 

“Tts usefulness,” says the editor, “has ex- 
tended in like proportion. Letters from many 
sections of the country have been received 
commending the plan of the Bulletin and tes- 
tifying to the value of its service. These let- 
ters, not only from the individuai mother or 
father in the home, but from organized groups 
of parents and teachers, all bring a word of 
commendation and prove that the Bulletin is 
meeting a long felt need. 

“The purpose is to bring to the trainer of 
children, whether in the home or in the school, 
a knowledge of the most important articles 
of the month bearing on the development of 
children that appear in current. literature. 
While the articles mentioned are in the ma- 
jority of cases written by specialists, still it 
is not the author but the idea we desire to 
exploit. Consequently there may be found 
mention made of articles by comparvatively 
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unknown writers, 
because of the dy- 


namic power of 
the inspiring 
thought they con- 
tain. 

“Then, again, 
some of the best 
articles will have 
but a few lines 
quoted, because it 
is  mecessary to 
read them entire 
to catch the fine 
spirit they hold.” 
The After-School 
Club of America 
has its headquar- 
ters at §i2 S13 
street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

x Ok x 

With the resig- 
nation of Dr. Wi- 
ley, Collier's Week- 
ly begins a_ sys- 
tematic exposure 
of the causes that 
made it impossi- 
ble for him to re- 
main in the De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture. In three 
successive issues, 
beginning March 
23, Collier's story 
of Secretary Wil- 
son’s record ap- 


pears. “The rec- 
Od weisay.sie Col 
lier’s, “has natural- 


DR. WILEY RESIGNS FROM BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY. 
After twenty-nine years of service for the government, Dr. Harvey 


—Macauley in New York World. 


ly discouraged Dr. 


Wiley. It would 
have discouraged 
Job.” 

ae 


For years Mary 
Shaw has._ stood 
out, in the face of 
misunderstanding 
and misinterpreta- 
tion, for the dram- 
atic expression of 
social problems. 
This month she 


W. Wiley has resigned as chief chemist and pure food specialist of the 
Department of Agriculture. In giving the causes for severing his 
official relations, Dr. Wiley stated that “the fundamental one is that 
I believe I can find opportunity for better and more effective service 
to the work which is nearest my heart, namely, the pure food and 
drug propaganda, as a private citizen than I could any longer do in 
my late position.” He gives instances to show that the fundamental 
principles of the food and drugs act, one by one, have been ‘paralyzed 
and discredited’; and continues: “Almost from the very beginning 
of the enforcement of this act I discovered that my point of view in 
regard to it was fundamentally different from that of my superiors 
in office. For nearly six years there has been a growing feeling in 
my mind that these differences were irreconcilable and I have been 
conscious of an official environment which has been essentially inhos- 
pitable.”’ Dr. Wiley becomes a contributing editor to Good House- 
keeping. 


follows her earlier 

series in McClure’s on the moral and material 
cisadvantages of the actress’s environment, by 
an interesting account of her production of 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession, Bernard Shaw’s 
dramatization of the facts which vice com- 
missions and students of women in indus- 
try have made all too familiar to us of 
late. In telling of the scandalous pub- 
licity and adverse criticism given the 
play, she thus contrasts the attitude of men 
and of women towards it. “This play,” she 
says, “I knew to be what stage people call a 
‘woman’s play-—one in which the theme ap- 


peals more powerfully to women than to 
men. In all the hubbub, not a woman’s voice 
had been heard; it was simply one vast aggre- 
gate of men and their opinions. It seemed 
to me reasonable to find out what women 
thought about it. I therefore decided to ar- 
range, before my appearance in the larger 
cities, to be the invited guest at the principal 
women’s clubs, to lay the case plainly before 
them, and to ask for their co-operation. 

“I wish it recorded here, to the great credit 
of women throughout the country, that in 
every community I was cordially welcomed by 
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the best class of organized women. They 
were most interested and eager to hear my 
side of the case. In every instance a vote 
was taken to visit the theater and see the 
play, and to form an independent judgment 
of it. This was to me a splendid example 
of the courage and fine judgment of Ameri- 
can women. I always made it a part of my 
duty to learn their verdict; and of the many 
hundreds of women I interviewed, I never 
talked with one who was shocked by Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession. On the other hand it 
was most unusual to find a man who was 
not shocked by it. I could explain this in 
only one: way—the story was too truthfully 
told, too awful in its true presentation of a 
great fact in society.” 
* ok x 

“In the average marriage, the firm we call 
matrimony, the husband and wife stand in the 
relation of producing partner and _purchas- 
ing partner,’ says an anonymous writer in 
McClure’s in an article entitled Matrimony— 
Our Most Neglected Profession. The writer 
then proceeds to tell from her own experiences 
how proper preparatory training only can 
make an efficient purchaser of the wife. 

* Ok Ox 

Not only does successful matrimony re- 
quire a knowledge of applied science, but to 
be a country wife requires a very special 
training, according to Caroline H. De Long, 
who writes in the April World’s Work. 
Properly equipped she believes that women 
will miss many of the terrors of farm life. 
“Drudges are born,” says Mrs. De Long, “and 
the farm need not make them. It takes brains 
to avoid being a farm drudge. It takes all the 
skill that the highest training she can get can 
give her. If she is college educated, so much 
the better. She needs her physics, her chem- 
istry, and her sanitation to help her find the 
essentials in her household management and 
to help her attack them in the most direct 
way. 

“The woman who dreads going on a farm 
hasn’t yet made the acquaintance of the new 
type of farmer’s wife. If she had she would 
be envious, for she is a much more alert 
and useful woman than her city sister. She 
has cultivated that variety of employment 
which keeps all faculties alive; she has some 
- outdoor work, some bookkeeping and some 
bargaining. The telephone and the rural 
delivery are inexpensive and they bring the 
community to her door. She has much great- 
er opportunity for public service than the 
average city woman, for in the city are many 
women of leisure who are looking for some- 
thing to do. What has become of the drudg- 
ery? Some she has found is not necessary. 
What she must do she resolves into a prob- 
lem of efficiency and manages so as to save 
much time and strength.” 

x * x 

By a practical experiment the World’s Work 
has proved to its own satisfaction that there 
are in the United States many persons who 
do not want to live in the towns or cities, but 
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who stay there simply because they do not 
know how to find farm homes. “Within 
three months,” says an editorial in this 
month’s issue, “no less than 460 such men 
wrote to this magazine and a larger number 
wrote during the same time to the authors 
of recent articles on successful agricultural 
enterprises in different parts of the country.” 
A map made out on the basis of the districts 
the letters came from and the districts the 
writers inquired about shows “a _ distinct 
movement from the Middle West to the East, 
especially to the Southeast, and smaller move- 
ments to the Southwest and the Northwest.” 

In order to furnish the inquirers with an 
answer, the World’s Work held recently a 
conference of representatives of the federal 
and state departments of agriculture and of 
the industrial and agricultural departments 
of the railroads. The conference brought out, 
in the opinion of the Worid’s Work, the fact 
that both states and railroads are doing ex- 
cellent and increasingly practical educational 
work, and that some agency for financing 
farm ventures is the present imperative need 
in solving the problem of getting the willing 
farmer back to the farm. 

The World’s Work proposes hereafter to 
undertake to supply information in regard to 
every phase of country life. This month’s 
issue contains several articles on different 
aspects of the subject. 

Other interesting articles in the World's 
Work for this month are the Pennsylvania 
Mounted Police—“a significant example to 
other states of how 250 men can maintain 
law and order’; two health articles, one on 
the work of Dr. Rupert Blue of the United 
States Public Health and Marine Hospital 
Service, and the other on a local campaign 
against the fly; and an article on a co-opera- 
tive factory at Jena, OE: 

* * 


An editorial writer in the Century believes 
that the three bills for federal bureaus of health, 
national parks, and a children’s bureau are so 
many steps toward national efficiency. “These 
measures have not dropped out of the sky,” 
says the Century. “They are not to be classed 
with bills introduced ‘by request, in which 
even the senator or representative who 
stands sponsor for them takes no real interest. 
Nor can these proposals be set down sum- 
marily among the happy-thought ideas or fan- 
tastic notions which are pressed upon Congress 
by inconsiderate enthusiasts. Each of them 
has behind it long study and a serious pur- 
pose. Each has now a backing of intelligent 
public opinion. Taken together, they consti- 
tute an effort not to make a sweeping change 
in the federal administration, but to clothe 
it with certain specified powers, to confide to 
it a few definite tasks, and to render it more 
efficient and useful.” 

The Century also has an interesting article 
by Rheta Child Dorr on special teaching in 
the public schools for the “child that is 
different’—the child who under ordinary 
school conditions “simply marks time in the 
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lower grades” until he is graduated almost 
illiterate into unskilled industry. : 

In another article—the Child Who Toils 
at Home, in Hampton’s Magazine,—Mrs. Dorr 
describes some of the unskilled industries of 
childhood. This is the second in her series 
based on the federal investigation of woman 
and child wage earners. } , 

One way of starting the child right for 
something besides unskilled labor is the un- 
graded class, another is vocational training 
supplemented by a combination of practical 
work and technical instruction. These two 
subjects are treated in this month’s Review of 
Reviews by Mary Josephine Mayer on the 
general subject of Vocational Training and by 
Mary Burchard Orvis on the continuation 
schools in factories carried on by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Pe ane 

Perhaps this movement for vocational 
training is a step toward that return to crafts- 
manship which artists desire. 

“T believe and find in my study of art,” 
says Gutzon Borglum in this month’s Crafts- 
man, “that the real artist is nine-tenths of the 
time a craftsman and it is only in that small 
one-tenth of the time that he rises to the ele- 
vated position of a prophet and a master. 
Unless he is—and only so far as he is—a 
great craftsman can he nike 
become a prophet and master.” Mr. Borglum 
believes that democracy which should have 
cherished, has destroyed, the handicrafts by 
substituting machine production on the utili- 
tarian side, and academic training on the ed- 
ucational side, with the result that both real 
education and the highest usefulness is de- 
feated. “Man no longer sees, his eyes no 
longer search the form line and color of any 
piece of work . our crafts (on their 
part) have lost the solicitous touch of man; 
are ripped, burnt or driven into shape by 
steam or steel; and in man’s aesthetic world 
the water-color has fallen to the lithograph, 
the drawing to the kodak 2 


* * * 


In last month’s North American Review 
Walter E. Weyl wrote in optimistic terms of 
the decreasing birth-rate in France which he 
held to be a “strike against evil conditions” 
and worthy of imitation by other nations, 
since it is but an indication of a general pro- 
gress toward the “determining of the birth 
rate by the hope of civilization and 
the conquest of disease and death.” A French- 
man, Gustave Lauson, writing in this month’s 
issue of the same magazine on the France of 
To-Day, has little more apprehension than 
Mr. Weyl over his country’s low birth rate. 
He shows what he believes to be counterbal- 
ancing evidences of vitality in his race. 

Other interesting articles in the North 
American are that by Percy Stickney Grant 
arguing on both scientific and humanitarian 
grounds, for a liberal immigration law; and 
that by O. F. Lewis on the prisoner who has 
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finished his sentence. The three questions 
that a prison system must answer to-day are, 
in Mr. Lewis’s opinion, “What are you doing 
to keep persons from becoming criminals? 
What are you doing to reform and rehabili- 
tate your criminals in prison? and What are 
you doing to prevent them from reverting 
to crime when they are released from prison? 


a ae 


In the Atlantic Monthly Hugo Miunsterberg 
writes interestingly of the German woman. 
His article might almost be called the Woman 
Movement in Germany, as it shows that with- 
in less than a generation the attitude toward 
women, has, in Germany as elsewhere, under- 
gone a revolutionary change. 

In Democracy or Dynamite in the same 
magazine, Henry Raymond Mussey tries to 
trace the outcome of the dynamite cases. In 
Mr. Mussey’s view, public control—even more 
than public ownership which often means of- 
ficial tyranny—is the only cure for the present 
industrial situation. 
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In Monarchical versus Red Socialism in 
Germany, Elmer Roberts in Scribner’s tells 
of the effort of the German government to 
stave off revolutionary socialism by state 
action and the effect of this effort on Ger- 
man institutions and on the growth of the 
socialistic movement. 

The Scribner article is only one out of a 
multitude on the subject of socialism that 
have come out both in popular and class mag- 
azines since the large Socialist returns in the 
November elections. Allan L. Benson begins 
a series on Socialism in the April Pearson, 
following immediately on his series on the 
Supreme Court. 

x Ok Ok 

The Bulletin of the New York School of 
Philanthropy for March is devoted to a 
bibliography on the Social Aspects of Town- 
Planning. Besides listing with brief explana- 
tory notes a score of general works on the 
subject, it includes a number of special treat- 
ises dealing with conditions in England, Ger- 
many, and Sweden. Under a special head, 
Garden City Movement, is a valuable direc- 
tory of sources of information on garden sub- 
urbs, garden cities, industrial housing by em- 
ployers, and co-partnership housing, not only 
in the United States but also in England, 
France, and Germany, as well as a dozen care- 
fully selected foreign language references. 

This bulletin on the social aspects of town 
planning will be followed by one on improved 
housing, which explains perhaps the omission 
of some references bordering on its field that 
might without impropriety have been included. 
The change in the last two years from the for- 
mer lack of interest and knowledge of both 
these important subjects is little less than a 
transformation. One indication of the awak- 
ening is the fact that about half of the titles 
i this brief bibliography on town planning 
are those of works issued in 1910 and TOIT. 
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THE SOCIAL TASK OF CHRISTIANITY 
By SAMUEL ZANE Barren, D.D. 
Revell Company. 2384 pp. $1.25; 
THE SuRVEY $1.34. 

“Christianity has not yet achieved the redemp- 

tion of the world or transformed the lump of 

human society. : The real question at 
issue to-day is this: Whether in fact 
it can achieve the redemption of human soci- 
ety within any measurable time. The 
great problems of to-day are social problems. 

They are not primarily personal problems, and 

they are not distinctively political problems. 

With conditions as they are, that is, 
with the environment as it is, and with so 
many handicaps as now exist, the saving of 
these cities is an indefinite possibility. The 
problem of Christian work to-day is the prob- 
lem of social work. The new task of 

Christianity is nothing less than the 

building up in the earth of a new and Chris- 

tian type of human society. The 
kingdom of God in the Christian conception 

of things never means anything less than a 

human society on earth. The pro- 

gram of the kingdom is summed up in the 
one task of rightening the relations of men, 
associating them in righteous and fraternal 
fellowship, interfusing their hearts in com- 
mon aims, interlocking their wills in a com- 
mon will, taking up hindrances out of the 
way, making straight paths for men’s feet, 
giving every soul a fair inheritance in life, 
ensuring every human being room enough 
for his proper expansion, and embodying 
their essential life in social institutions that 
shall realize the kingdom and in which the 
Son of Man can find a home. The 
spiritual life demands a satisfactory eco- 
nomic basis. The duty of all social 
workers is very plain. They must learn to 
take thought for the material needs of men 
and to provide a good economic basis for the 
spiritual life. The men who are seek- 
ing the kingdom of God on earth will not be 
satisfied that there shall be any outcast and 
unprivileged souls doomed from birth to pov- 
erty and sin, and disbarred by conditions be- 
yond their control from the best things in 
life; and what is more they will not rest till 
they have created such conditions in society 
as shall make possible for every one of its 
members a full worthy, human, and moral 
life. We must inspire and 
arouse men to undertake consciously and col- 
lectively the work of social salvation. . ... 
A large part of our work consists in 
creating such an atmosphere as shall induce 
the right kind of life. Let the church 
create a pure and good atmosphere in society, 
and all the other things of salvation will take 
care of themselves. The first thing 
is for the churches to inspire men with the 
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vision of the Holy City coming down from 


heaven to be set up on this earth. . . . In 
so far as the churches can inspire men with 
this vision, and can unite them as one 


army in behalf of this enterprise, that far 
will men be interested in the churches and will 
believe that) Christianity, 1s (of) God) sae 
It will be a sad day for the church and the 
world when Christian men allow themselves 
to be out-humaned by the new humanitarians. 
It will bring a standing reproach against the 
name of Christ if Christian men commit to 
outsiders—to unbelievers and agnostics often— 
the agitation of social wrongs and the struggle 
for social righteousness. The final 
apologetic for Christianity must be the apolo- 
getic of results. The time is coming 
when the final test of one’s Christian good- 
ness will be the measure of his social service- 
ableness. The very honour of Christ, 
the very existence of Christianity is at stake 
in the fulfillment of this social task.” By 
selecting these sentences, from paragraphs and 
pages which we should like to quote, we have 
tried to give Dr. Batten’s message in his own 
words. It is a thrilling “summons to the new 
crusade,” a vision of what would happen if 
the thirty-four million church members in 
this country who pray for the kingdom of God 
should “unite in making that kingdom a fact.” 
By the time the last page is reached one is 
ready to agree with a statement at the begin- 
ning of the book, that “instead of debating 
whether Christianity has failed, we may well 
ask whether it has really been tried.” 


THE RELIGION WORTH HAVING 

By THOMAS NIXON CARVER, Houghton, Mifflin 

Company. 140 pp. $1.00; by mail of THE Sur- 

Vx S07, 
The religion worth having, in Professor Car- 
ver’s view, is merely the one which acts most 
powerfully as a spur to energy, and which 
directs that energy most productively. This is 
obviously the view of a thorough going econ- 
omist. That productive energy is to be tested 
by the enjoyment of its fruits is an idea with 
which he has scant patience. We consume 
primarily that we may produce, and the end 
of production is not enjoyment but further 
production. If Protestants are able to drive 
Catholics to the wall in the economic compe- 
tition of life, they have evidently a_ better 
religion, and if Mormonism or Christian 
Science develops the economic virtues of 
thrift, application, invention, appreciation of 
future goods, etc., more successfully than 
evangelical protestantism, then this new re- 
ligion will not only prevail but will have 
demonstrated its superiority as a religion. It 
is a hard saying. There seems to be some- 
thing wrong with the logic, or else with our 
ordinary notion of religion. The pragmatist 
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might require us to defend our religion by 
showing what difference it makes that we 
hold it, by demanding that it “cash in,” “4.6. 
justify itself in comparison with other relig- 
ions, thus wringing from the consequences an 
answer to Pilate’s famous question, What 
is truth? Professor Carver demands all this 
and more. Our religion must not only make 
a difference, but that difference must be in 
a specific spot. Our religion must “cash in” 
as a direct economic asset. Yet the student 
of religious philosophy will do well to ex- 
amine Professor Carver’s brief essay before 
rejecting its teaching. Very concisely and 
clearly he states his work bench philosophy; 
and as a protest against the “pig trough phil- 
osophy” with which he contrasts it the idea 
is not so repugnant as the reader may think. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY FUNCTION 
OF THE MODERN CHURCH 

By Joun Haynus' Hotmes, G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

264 pp. $1.50; by mail of TH» Survey $1,61. 
As to whether the theological views ex- 
pounded in this book are sound, theologians 
will no doubt differ, unless indeed the author 
succeeds in offending them all at once by his 
repudiation alike of the Catholic doctrine of 
confession, the Protestant doctrine of con- 
version, and the Liberal doctrine of moral 
education. The volume is dedicated “to the 
glorious memory of Theodore Parker”; but 
its inspiration is drawn from modern medi- 
cine, education, criminology, and philanthropy. 
More deeply than most of those who from 
the social worker’s point of view are “lay- 
men,’ Mr. Holmes has attained a genuinely 
social point of view, and this he has brought 
to bear upon the inner problem of the mod- 
ern church. He realizes that the pressing 
problem of our time is not the writing of a 
new creed, but the formulation of a new plan 
of action. He accepts whole heartedly the 
well established principle that it is with the 
individual soul that the organized forces of 
religion are to deal. This individual, how- 
ever, is not an isolated personal entity, but a 
social creature, dependent upon society and 
realizing his individuality only as he lives in 
organized association with his fellows. This 
is no new idea, even in theology, but its un- 
compromising application to the practical 
program of the church is not the less but 
more significant on that account. Sin will 
practically disappear, we are told in this vol- 
ume, only with the transformation of social 
conditions. 


SALESWOMEN IN MERCANTILE STORES 


By ELizABETH BEARDSLEY BuTuprR. Charities 


Publication Committee for the Russell Sage Foun- 


otone 217 pp. $1.00; by mail of Tum Survey 
Out of the immediate need of the Con- 


sumers’ League of Maryland for information 
on which to base the preparation of a “white 
list” of stores in Baltimore has come a volume 
which is likely to be of service not only to 
that city, but also to many others, in studying 
and improving the conditions in their retail 
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stores. It is marked by the careful observa- 
tion and fair appraisal which is characteristic 
of all the work done by Miss Butler in her 
short years. The investigation shows that 
for the sake of the prosperity of the store as 
well as for the welfare of the worker the per- 
sonal efficiency of the sales force should keep 
pace with the impersonal efficiency of store 
management. A connection was found be- 
tween personal efficiency and store construc- 
tion, hours and seasons of labor, range of 
wages, and opportunity for advancement. The 
analysis of the elements in store construction 
and furnishings which promote or hinder the 
efficiency of the employes may not seem to the 
average reader the most interesting part of 
the book, but as a contribution to the tech- 
nique of studies of this sort it may prove to be 
of the greatest importance. Conditions are 
illustrated by well chosen photographs with 
such inscriptions as “One seat to a counter,” 
“A balcony diminishes air space,” “Mingling 
of gas and electric light.” The study of 
seasonal fluctuations shows much _ greater 
variation in the number of women than in the 
number of men employed at different times 
of the year. The seasons in the shopping 
week are influenced by local customs: Mon- 
day is the busiest day, Friday and Saturday 
are heavy, while Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday are dull. The most striking part 
of the investigation is that which concerns 
wages and their relation to the cost of living. 
Four or five dollars a week is the maximum 
for saleswomen in some stores. In the entire 
group in all the stores, “there are twice 
as many earning less than $5.00 as there are 
earning more than $6.00.” The minimum cost 
of living is estimated at $6.70 a week. “Fifty- 
four per cent are paid less than the cost of 
board and clothes.” Miss Butler characterizes 
Baltimore’s point of view regarding its women 
workers in this way: “‘We regret the neces- 
sity which compels some women to work,’ the 
traditions of the city seem to declare; ‘prop- 
erly speaking, the cost of their maintenance 
should be borne by their families. But if they 
must work, their wages are of service by ad- 
ding somewhat to the family income.” 


JUVENILE LABOR EXCHANGES AND AFTER-CARE 
By ArtTHuR GREENWOOD. P, S. King and Son. 
112 pp. 30 cents; by mail of THe Survny 35 
cents. 

This pamphlet is intended for the use of 

persons interested in organizing juvenile 

advisory committees in connection with em- 
ployment bureaus in England. From the point 
of view of work in this country the most 
illuminating part of the discussion is the au- 
thor’s insistence that the problem of employ- 
ment of young workers can best be dealt 
with by an organization concerned with the 
employment of adult workers. He believes 
that the juvenile labor problem must be 
handled by a department of a general em- 
ployment exchange, and that it must not only 
carry on registration work, but must equip an 
information department and must establish 
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close connection with the public schools. He 
also believes that there is an important place 
for volunteer agencies in follow-up work 
during the first few years of the industrial 
career. In answer to those who advocate that 
because of superior knowledge of the pupil 
the school should assume this control at the 
time of transition to industrial life, he re- 
plies that not the education authorities, but 
the teachers, are in possession of this knowl- 
edge, and that the teachers could not under- 
take the employment problem. Thus the edu- 
cation authorities who would be charged with 
the administration of such vocational work 
are not only handicapped by a lack of under- 
standing of industrial conditions, but they are 
under quite-as great a necessity as the Board 
of Trade would be for obtaining the requi- 
site knowledge about individual pupils from 
the teachers. In the concluding chapter, 
but not until then, it is suggested that 
the organization of employment committees 
might perhaps lead 
young children from industry. There are 
about 211,000 children under fourteen years 
of age in the entire country who have 
obtained total exemption from school attend- 
ance and are free to go to work. 


FRIENDS OF THE INSANE AND OTHER ESSAYS 


By BayarpD HouMes, M.D. The Lancet-Clinic 

Publishing Company. 270 pp. 
These essays are for the most part technical 
and republished from a medical journal, but 
they have an earnest message for the general 
reader as well, to whom they~are at least 
partially addressed. Dr. Holmes is known 
widely as a physician of humanitarian ardor 
and social vision and as a devoted leader in 
medical education. He urges that the insane 
should be treated as interesting patients whose 
baffling ailment may yield to study and that 
the state should provide money and schools, 
and students for such study; especially he 
urges that the state universities should be 
closely allied with the great state institutions 
where 150,000 insane or more are kept in 
buildings which are hospitals in name rather 
than in fact. He believes “that this work of 
investigating the causes of insanity should be 
carried on by the university.” He suggests 
that “the friends of the insane organize an 
offensive and defensive society—a society to 
secure and give information and consolation 
to the friends of the insane during the first 
shock of the calamity, during the years of 
struggle against cruel fate, and in the desola- 
tion of lost hope; a society to protect the off- 
cers of the hospitals of the insane from 
political persecutions and newspaper defama- 
tions; a society to constantly inspect, super- 
vise and formally criticize the conduct of 
every department of these public undertakings ; 
a society to demand, encourage and further 
the study of insanity as a symptom of many 
sick people, its early detection and its ultt- 
mate cure; a society to disseminate informa- 
tion as to the true import of insanity in its 
yarious forms.” The newly launched 
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National Committee on Mental Hygiene will 
certainly do some of the work indicated by 
Digs Holmes, and in time it, or some kindred 
organization, may be able to do all that his 
program includes. This work will always re- 
quire the co-operation of physicians and lay- 
men. 


SOCIAL SERVICE DIRECTORY OF NEWARK, N. J. 
Compiled by A. W. McDouGatu. Published 
through the initiative of the Bureau of Associ- 
ated Charities with the co-operation of the other 
private charitable organizations of the _ city. 
220 pp. $1.00; by mail of Tu» Survny $1.13. 

From the name to the details of compilation 
this new directory is admirable. The work 
of the listed agencies is set in good perspec- 
tive by the historical sketch of Newark by 
Frank J. Urquhart, the statistical description 
by Frederick L. Hoffman, the suggestive Out- 
line of an Adequate Social Service Equip- 
ment for a City, for Prevention, and the in- 
troductory notes to the several classes of 
agencies. Emphasis is laid upon the impor- 
tance of doing away with the causes of pov- 
erty, and the significance of contemporary 
movements having this for their aim is ap- 
preciated. Suggestions are made to the 
agencies of Newark for more effective social 
work. For example, in the prefatory note to 
the section on churches and religious organ- 
izations the pronouncements of several of the 
national church organizations upon current 
social problems are given in brief “because 
they are authoritative for the denomination 
and put a responsibility upon the individual 
church.” The classifications under which the 
social agencies of the city are grouped are 
logical, the data given regarding the agencies 
adequate, and the indexing good. Legal Sug- 
gestions furnish a useful abstract of the laws 
of special interest to social workers. 


HEREDITY IN RELATION TO EUGENICS 

By CHARLES BENEDICT Davpnport. Henry Holt 

and Company. 298 pp. $2.00; by mail of THE 

Survey $2.15. 
This book will probably be for the next few 
years our best general text-book in “the new 
science of heredity in its application to man.” 
Mr. Davenport says that his principal object is 
“to incite to further investigation.” He does 
this by explaining the method which he and 
others are using in their study of the laws of 
the inheritance of human traits, and by giving 
the tentative conclusions which are warranted 
by the data now available with reference to 
certain problems, especially the transmission of 
various physical and mental human traits and 
susceptibilities to disease. This exposition of 
what the new science has to offer at this stage 
occupies most of the book. The practical 
application is summed up in the conclusion 
that “the proper program for the elimination 
of the unfit” is “segregation of the feeble- 
minded, epileptic, insane, hereditary criminals 
and prostitutes throughout the reproductive 
period and the education of the more normal 
people as to fit and unfit matings.” He con- 
siders it desirable that the eugenics movement 
in this country should for the present take. 
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mainly the form of investigation. Society 
“has not only the right, but the duty, to make a 
thorough study of all of the families in the 
state and to know their good and bad traits,” 
and that “a state eugenic survey,” which he 
thinks might be organized by utilizing the 
school teachers as investigators, should be 
taken in all the older states. 


THE PROBLEM OF RACE REGENERATION 

By Havetock Evuis. Moffat, Yard and Company, 

67 pp. 50 cents; by mail of THm SurvEY 54 

cents. 
This is the first of a series of little books 
called Tracts for the Times, which give prom- 
ise of proving indispensable to social work- 
ers. Small and well printed, written by recog- 
nized authorities, concise and clear, scientific 
in spirit and at the same time with the social 
point of view, the first three numbers in the 
series, at any rate, are valuable hand-books. 
Mr. Ellis introduces his subject by a survey 
of the movement of social reform, which he 
divides into four stages: (1) the effort to 
clear away the gross filth of the English cities, 
te improve dwellings, to introduce sanitation, 
and to combat disease; (2) the attempt to at- 
tack the problem more thoroughly by regu- 
lating the conditions of work and introducing 
the elaborate system of factory legislation; 
(3)the taking in hand of children who have 
not yet reached the age for work, nationaliz- 
ing education, and ultimately pushing back the 
care and oversight of infants even to the 
moment of birth; and (4) the effort which is 
still only beginning, to provide the conditions 
of healthy life even before birth. This fourth 
division he characterizes as the “most funda- 
mental step of all.” At the same time he 
does not make the mistake common with some 
eugenists of ignoring, or viewing as waste of 
energy, social reforms based on the improve- 
ment of the conditions of life. “The move- 
ment of social reform by no means becomes 
unnecessary because it touches only the con- 
ditions of life and not life itself. The con- 
ditions of life can never become unimportant; 
they may improve to such an extent that their 
regulation demands comparatively little of our 
energy and the regulation itself may become 
largely a routine. The exclusive concentra- 
tion on it has caused a reaction to the opposite 
extreme which must not lead us astray. Only 
take care of the soil, these workers of social 
reform said in effect, and the seed is no mat- 
ter. That, as we can now see, was a silly 
enough position to take up. But it must not 
induce us to countenance the opposite fallacy 
with which we are today threatened: only 
take care of the seed and the soil is no matter. 
On the contrary it can never cease to matter. 
The finest of living organism may easily be 
starved, the more easily, perhaps, the finer it 
is. And every ill-adapted external condition, 
leading to imperfect or defective nutrition, is 
really a kind of starvation. Even if we be- 
lieve that bad conditions only affect the pres- 
ent generation and have no permanent influ- 
ence on the race, the fact that they do affect, 
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and very seriously affect, the present genera- 
tion, is ample reason for setting them as far 
right as we can.” Permanent care of the 
feeble-minded and “like unfit” and rational 

education for parenthood are ably advocated. 


THE METHOD OF RACE REGENERATION 

By C. W. Saleeby, M.D., F.R.S.H. Moffat, Yard 

and Company. 64-pp. 50 cents; by mail of 

Tup Survey 54 cents. : 
In the second “tract” Dr. Saleeby divides 
his field into Positive Eugenics and Negative 
Eugenics. The possible methods under each 
division he classifies as Rejected, Questioned, 
Accepted. In the field of Positive Eugenics, 
he “rejects” the institution of compulsory 
mating and anything else that involves the 
destruction of marriage. He “questions” the 
plan of marriage certificates as likely to lead 
to an increase of illegitimacy if strictly en- 
forced; and of “bonuses for children” as being 
too much in the nature of a bribe, whereas 
“every child that comes into the world should 
be planned, desired and loved in anticipation.” 
He accepts (1) the principle of granting ade- 
quate help to parents that shall be specific, 
definitely reaching the point towards wnich it 
is aimed, favoring the maternity benefits pro- 
vided by the National Insurance Bill of I911; 
(2) the ideals of education for parenthood; 
and (3) the popularization of the concept of 
“eugenic marriages.” On the side of Nega- 
tive Eugenics he rejects (1) “the lethal cham- 
ber, the permission of infant mortality, inter- 
ference with ante-natal life, and all other 
synonyms for murder”; (2) “mutilative surg- 
ery.” He questions the “refusal of permission 
to marry” and accepts the plan of segregation. 
In a chapter on Preventive Method and the 
Racial Poisons the plan of the state regulation 
of vice is rejected. He questions legislation 
regarding the sale of alcoholic liquors, the use 
of lead glazes, and so forth, and favors the 
notification of venereal disease, with adequate 
provision for treatment; the expert instruction 
of adolescence; and the protection of parent- 
hood from alcohol. 


THE DECLINING BIRTH RATE 

By ArtHUR NEWSHOLME, M.D., F.R.S.P. 

fat, Yard and Company. 60 pp. 

mail of THH SuRvrEY 54 cents. 
Particularly welcome is the third “tract,” 
which provides us with facts we are safe in 
accepting, since they are presented by one of 
the most able statisticians and sanitarians of 
the time. Dr. Newsholme shows that the de- 
clining birth-rate is an international phenome- 
non, in which France has merely taken the 
lead. By means of corrected rates which 
eliminate differences in the composition of the 
population of different places he shows that in 
most civilized communities there has occurred 
a real and marked reduction in the fertility 
of marriage. The most significant thing about 
the United States is that Dr. Newsholme 
practically is obliged to leave it out of con- 
sideration because of the Jack of trustworthy 
statistics cf births. In analyzing the causes 
for this general phenomenon Dr. Newsholme 
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examines the possible influence of the post- 
ponement of marriage, increased nutrition, and 
the relation between “individuation” and 
genesis, but he concludes that “volitional 
limitation of the family” is the main cause of 
the declining birth-rate. With reference to 
the relatively higher birth-rate among the 
poor he thinks that we should be far from 
pessimistic, since “(a) the present altered dis- 
tribution of the birth rate is only known to 
have been occurring for two generations; (b) 
the conditions of life of the poorest are 
steadily having more attention devoted to 
them, and there is good reason to expect that 
in two additional generations their possibilities 
of health will be still further improved; and 
(c) it is not certain that the average inherent 
mental and physical qualities of the majority 
of the wage-earning classes are not equal to 
those of the rest of the population, though 
there may possibly be some measure of in- 
herent inferiority among a section of the poor- 
est of the population.” He thinks that we 
may “look for an extension of the practice of 
voluntary restriction of families “to the classes 
of the community as yet only slightly affected 
by the tendency; and it is his opinion that 
apart from the control which society can and 
should exercise over the multiplication of “the 
feeble-minded, the intermittently insane, and 
possibly the chronic dependent,’ “the best 
distribution of the birth-rate can only be se- 
cured by the exercise of public opinion, which 
ce an undoubted effect on individual con- 
ict: 


THE HEREDITY OF RICHARD ROE 


By Davip Starr JoRDAN. American Unitarian 

Association. 165 pp. $1.20; by mail of Tuer 

SurRvEY $1.26. 
President Jordan makes the accepted facts 
about heredity and the principles of eugenics 
concrete by analyzing the career of Richard 
Roe, a familiar figure in legal practice, from 
this point of view. The “final formula of 
heredity” he states as follows: “Richard Roe 
has the sum of species characters: race char- 
acters; one unequal fourth of father’s pecu- 
liarities; one unequal fourth of mother’s pe- 
culiarities; one-sixteenth of paternal grand- 
father’s peculiarities; one-sixteenth from ma- 
ternal grandfather; one-sixteenth from each 
grandmother; one-sixty-fourth from each 
great-grandparent, etc.; an unknown and cer- 
tainly negligible part of the gain through the 
father’s activity; an unknown and negligible 
part of gain through the mother’s activity; an 
unknown part, fortunately also negligible, of 
loss through the idleness or non-development 
of each; an unknown and doubtful change 
through prenatal influences received through 
the mother; the whole reduced by untoward 
influences many or few arising from transmis- 
sion or failure in early nutrition, and to be 
modified in every part by the fact that he is 
a man.” “In the beginning Richard Roe is 
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the helpless product of the forces which called 
him into being. . . . Once established on 
the earth, he becomes more and more ‘the 
captain of his fate, the master of his soul’ 

but through all the struggles by which 
he builds up his character and life, he must 
act with the tools his ancestors have given 
him and with these only.’ The printing and 
binding of this’ book, which is uniform with 
a number of others by the same author, add 
greatly to its charm, 
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THb MATADOR OF THE Fivn Towns. By Arnold 


Bennett. George H. Doran Company. 420 pp. 
$1.20; by mail of THE Survey $1.30. 
PoLtirn Farcres. By Arnold Bennett. George H. 


Doran Company. 97 pp. 
SurvEY $1.06, e 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOL CHIL- 


$1.00; by mail of THE 


DREN. By Walter S. Cornell, M.D. F. A. Davis 
Company. 614 pp. $3.00; by mail of THE 
Survey $3.20. 

Gop AND Drmocracy. By Frank Crane. Forbes 
and Company. 72 pp. 50 eents; by mail of 


THH SurveryY 56 cents. 


Foop FOR THE INVALID AND CONVALESCENT. By 
Winifred Stuart Gibbs. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 81 pp. 75 cents; by mail ot THE SuR- 
vny 80 cents. 

THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH Post OrrFicE. By J. 
C. Hemmeon, Ph.D. Harvard University. 261 
pp. 

THH LABOR MOVEMENT IN 
revolutionary syndicalism. 
Ph.D. Columbia University. 
by mail of THp SuRvEY $1.58. 

FIRE PREVENTION. By Peter Joseph McKeon. The 
Chief Publishing Company. 249 pp. $1.75; by 
mail of THp SuRvreY $1.85. 

THH COMMON FAITH OF COMMON MeN. By Rock- 
well Harmon Potter, D.D. Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. 134 pp. $1.00; by mail 
of THE SurRvEY $1.08. 

Tun Boy AnD His GANG, 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
mail of THH SuRVEY $1.08. 

ROAD PRIMER FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. By Samuel 
W. Ravenel, C.E. A. C. McClurg and Company. 


Francp, A study in 
By Louts LEVINE, 
212 pp. $1.50; 


ADAMS PUFFER. 


By J. 
$1.00; by 


188 pp. 


159 pp. $1.00; by mail of Tum Survey $1.06. 
MILK AND THE PusLic HEALTH. By William G. 
Savage. The Macmillan Company. 459 pp. 


$3.25; by mail of THE Survey $3.46. 


Tur SocraL Evin. Second edition of a report pre- 
pared [in 1902] under _the direction of The 
Committee of Fifteen. Edited by Bdwin R. A. 
Seligman, LL.D, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 303 pp. 
$1.75; by mail of THE Survey $1.89. 

Tup Homp-MADn KINDERGARTEN. By Nora Archi- 
bald Smith. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 117 
pp. 75 cents; by mail of THr SurvnEy 80 cents, 

ELEMENTS oF SocrALIsM: A text-book. By John 
Spargo and George Louis Arner, PhD: The 
Macmillan Company. 382 pp. $1.50; by mail 
of THE SuRVEY $1.61. 

AMERICAN BaD Boys IN THD MAKING. 
Stewart, M.D. Herrmann Lechner. 
$1.50; by mail of Tup Survey $1.60. 

Tup SPECIAL CLASS ror BACKWARD CHILDREN. By 
Lightner Witmer, Ph.D. The Psychological 
Clinic Press. 275 pp. $1.50 postpaid.. 

PERSONAL EconoMy AND Socrtan RerorM, By H. 
G. Wood, M.A. The Association Press. 146 pp. 
50 cents; by mail of THE SurRvEY 55 cents. 

Srrancers WITHIN Our Gates. By James 8S. 
- Woodsworth. Tenth Thousand, third edition. 
Methodist Mission Rooms, Toronto. 325 pp. 50 
cents; by mail of TH Survey 60 cents. 


By A. H. 
241 pp. 
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“LAYING OFF”? FACTORY HANDS 
To THE EpiTor: 


In your extract from the president’s mes- 
sage of February 2, 1912,1 President Taft 
deals with only one phase of the indus- 
trial problem: strikes, lockouts, and _ dis- 
agreements generally between employer and 
wage-earner. There is another grave trouble 
encountered by the wage-earner, of which 
President Taft makes no note, and that is the 
growing custom in all large manufacturing 
concerns and, indeed, in all concerns employ- 
ing labor to “lay off” their workingmen in 
what they call their dull times. For example, 
a manufacturing plant comes into a commun- 
ity; it proposes to make bicycles, automobiles, 
some new patent plow, or whatever it may 
be. The business at first is called very suc- 
cessful. The output is large and an immense 
industry is soon in operation; hundreds, some- 
times a thousand, men move into the com- 
munity—everything booms. Soon a lull comes 
in the market. The men with families de- 
pendent on them are laid off; there is no 
strike, no trouble, the men are simply laid 
off, and of course destitution and suffering 
soon follow. Every large city has such ex- 
amples, every charity confronts such condi- 
tions. Now, it may be difficult to suggest a 
remedy, but if a commission is appointed to 
deal with industrial relations this phase of 
the labor problem should receive attention. 
It should be no light matter to lay off a 
laboring man with a family to support. Busi- 
ness should not be done in that spasmodic 
way which will make a lay-off necessary. It 
may not be possible to legislate on such a 
condition of affairs, but as long as it exists 
we shall have trouble in the labor world, and 
poverty and suffering will fall to the lot of 
the laboring man. 

A. G. JENNINGS. 


[Manager of the Old Adams St. City Mission,] 
Toledo, O 


THE ‘S‘EUGENICALLY ELIGIBLE’’ 
To tHe Epitor: 


In answer to your kind enquiry as to what 
I intended to do with my legacy of one 
million dollars in case the same came to me 
safely, which at the time of writing looks 
doubtful, I beg to state that I have made the 
following arrangement. I have chosen fif- 
teen of the colleges and institutions of high- 
er learning in this country and made the 
following agreement with them. I have prom- 
ised to help their graduates, whom I con- 
sider a picked body of men and women, in 
the rearing of their families, which I con- 
sider are likely to be a still more picked body 
of men and women. Only the graduates of 
the last ten years and of the coming twelve 
years are included in the arrangement. All 

1See THe Survey, February 17, page 1775. 
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homes in which one or more of the parents. 
is a graduate of one of these colleges on 
application to me will receive the sum of 
$500 on the birth of their third child, and 
$750 on the birth of their fourth. These 
children will also be eligible for a similar 
amount upon entrance into one of these same 
colleges. The entire residue of my legacy, if 
any, will be given to’ found and endow the 
National Society for Inducing the Right Man 
to Marry the Right Girl. $20,000 is specially 
to be used for advertising the significance of 
the “Eugenically Eligible’ label which I have 
designed to be worn by certified marriage- 
able men and women. . 

Frankly, the chance of my getting the legacy 
is as mythical as your request for me to tell 
what I would do with it, but I and my wife 
both are such graduates and we have three 
children. If you hear of anything to our 
advantage, my name and address is 

Rev. Bromipe SmirH, R. F. D! 

Utopia Springs, U. S. : 

P.S. I put that in about the national society 
to show my motives are not wholly Rare 


MORE PUBLICITY QUICKER 
To THE EpiTor: 


In the comment on State Intervention in: 
Strikes contributed by me to a recent issue 
of Tue Survey, I stated that “two months. 
and a half after the beginning of the laundry 
strike in New York, the State Board of Me- 
diation and Arbitration publishes its summary 
of conditions disclosed.” In the succeeding 
paragraph, I refer to “the categorical findings 
in favor of the laundry workers’ and the 
flaunting of those findings by the Laundry- 
men’s Association. I am told that my first 
statement is untrue and misleading. It is 
untrue, though unintentionally so, and may 
have been misleading to those (who may Have: 
been many, alas!) who read no further. The- 
sentence should have read that the “analysis 
of testimony,” instead of “summary of con- 
ditions,” was published a month and a half 
after the event. The summary of conditions, 
or my “categorical findings,” was published by 
the board on January 27, three days after the 
closing of testimony, and none will say there 
was too much deliberation about that. 

It is not these brief findings of the board 
which are open to criticism, but the delay in 
its analysis of the testimony. The testimony 
of these girls and of their employers was the 
damning evidence which a public momentar- 
ily aroused ought to have had at once. As. 
it is put in this analysis, now at last published, 
and, so far as I have been able to determine 
by inquiry, fallen as flat as I predicted, “a de- 
sire has been expressed that the facts as to- 
working conditions in the industry brought 
to light by the investigation might be made 
available for the general public. Such pub- 
licity would seem to be in keeping with the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the law providing 
for such public investigations.” 

See Trem Survny, March 16, p. 1936. 
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Even though legislation may have been in- 
troduced to cure some of the evils disclosed 
in the New York laundries, I believe my point 
is well taken that the whole course of this 
particular investigation shows the glaring 
need for public intervention different in 
‘kind from that now obtaining. These in- 
dustrial disputes need airing. To quote 
again from my favorite author: “Publicity is 
the one preventive and cure which the state 
‘can administer. Let the public know the 
facts through an impartial, a speedy, and an 
efficient investigation, and one-half these 
strikes and lockouts would be avoided alto- 
ae or settled with small loss to either 
side. 

Paut KEennapay. 
New York. 


DOES YOUR STATE DO THIS? 
To THE EpiTor: 


I am seeking information which I believe 
‘can be most readily acquired by consulting 
you and your readers. 

A boy or a girl runs away from home. The 
city attracts such a wanderer. The child has 
to sleep somewhere. All great cities have a 
variety of lodging houses of various classes, 
ranging from the “free” philanthropic homes 
and “ten cents a night” places to the smaller 
rooming houses. So long as the child has 
money the opportunity is afforded to hide 
away from seeking relatives. Whatever the 
environment of the lodging house, whether 
pernicious or nominally wholesome, the fact 
remains that the boy or girl is harbored and 
assisted in remaining without parental or 
‘guardian control. 

In Massachusetts we have framed a meas- 
ure! to require the proprietor of a lodging 
house to report immediately to a probation 
officer the application of a child under seven- 
teen years of age, so that the officer can 
investigate the case and provide for the child’s 
return home or otherwise give it suitable care. 
As the measure will probably not go before 
the legislature for another year, we wish to 


1The text of this law follows: 


An Act to require lodging-house keepers to report 
applications for lodgings by children under seven- 
teen years of age. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in general court assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, as follows: 


SECTION 1. Whoever, being proprietor or man- 
ager of a lodging or rooming house, himself, or 
by his servant or agent, accepts the application for 
lodging of a child under seventeen years of age, 
without giving notice forthwith to the captain of 
police or other official in charge of the station 
located in the district in which such lodging or 
rooming house is located, shall be subject to a 
fine of not more than $100. 

Section 2. The police officer in charge of the 
station, upon receiving notice of such application 
haying been made, as is defined in secton one, 
shall forthwith notify the probation officer of the 
court having jurisdiction in juvenile cases in the 
district in which such lodging house is located. 

Srecrion 8. The probation officer receiving no- 
tice in accordance with the provisions of section 
two shall forthwith make an investigation and shall 
take such immediate action in the case as he may 
deem. necessary pending action by the said court. 
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know if any other state has any legislation 
upon this matter, and also what the opinions 
of your readers are upon the subject. 

I should like especially to hear from those 
of our own state, who may have knowledge of 
children who have found shelter in lodging 
houses, as to the effects upon the child. What 
instances are there where the application of 
the proposed statute might prevent the pro- 
longed absence from home? 

CHARLES F, BARTER. 

Melrose, Mass. 


JOTTINGS 


THE NEW STUDIO CLUBHOUSE 


In THE SURVEY 
of March 4, I91I, 
was published an 
account of ‘the 
interesting work 
done by the Studio 
Club of New York 
to reach the thou- 
sands of young 
women and girls 
who each year 
come to New York 
to take up study 
along art lines. 
Now, five years 
after its organiza- 
tion, the Studio 
Club is moving 
into its new head- 
quarters at 35 East 
62d street, where 
it will occupy a 
club-house accom- 


modating about 
seventy resident 
members. Here, 


with greater space, 
a large assembly 
room, and comfort- 
able reading rooms, 
it is hoped that the club will extend its out- 
side membership to the thousand mark. The 
club brings its members into touch with peo- 
ple experienced not only in artistic work but 
in literary, educational, and social fields. At 
the regular Sunday afternoon meetings ad- 
dresses have been given by. Henry Van 
Dyck, Dr. Luther H. Gulick, Maude Miner, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, and others. The Studio Club is a 
branch of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation and a new development of the as- 
sociation’s work for students: The general 
secretary and headworker is A. Evelyn New- 
man and the board of directors includes Mrs. 
Stephen Baker, Dorothy Perkins, May H. 
Terry, Mrs. Schuyler Schieffelin, and Eliza- 
beth W. Dodge. 


SOCIALIST DEFEAT IN MILWAUKEE 


After the hardest fought and _ bitterest 
municipal campaign in Milwaukee’s history, 


NEW YORK’'S NEW 
STUDIO CLUB. 
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the Socialists.on April 2 went down to defeat 
in their effort to re-elect for another two 
years the pattern-maker mayor, Emil Seidel, 
and his associates who for the last two years 
have controlled the administrative offices and 
city council. The vote proved to be the 
largest ever polled in Milwaukee. The re- 
turns show 43,064 for the opposition candi- 
date, Dr. Gerhard A. Bading, nominated and 
supported by the combined Democratic and 
Republican party organizations, with allies 
from business and civic bodies, as against 
30,200 for Seidel. : 

The anti-Socialist newspapers, campaign 
managers, and successful candidates hail the 
result as the “redemption” of the city. The 
Socialists point out, however, that their ticket 
received more votes than it did when Seidel 
was elected in 1910 by a vote of 27,608, many 
of them votes of protest. This is in line with 
the trend of the last sixteen years, each 
mayoralty election showing a larger Socialist 
vote than the preceding one. 

The result of the election is none the less 
proclaimed by the anti-Socialist press as Mil- 
waukee’s announcement to the country that 
she has repudiated Socialism. A group of 
civic reformers hail it on the other hand as 
a sign of the permanent elimination of na- 
tional party lines from local municipal politics. 
They hope that it means no recurrence of the 
notorious corruption and inefficiency which 
characterized administrations given by the ma- 
chine elements of the old parties. The So- 
cialists for their part, scout the “non-partisan- 
ship” which they declare has developed through 
no desire for civic reform, but for the sole 
purpose of downing the Socialist Party. 

With a city council consisting of twenty- 
six non-Socialists and eleven Socialists, the 
new administration will have a practically un- 
hampered opportunity, and an undivided re- 
sponsibility, in carrying out the promises of 
an efficient administration which it offered 
to the voters. 


CONFERENCE ON MUNICIPAL NEEDS 


To discuss plans recently formulated for 
drafting and executing, by means of a 
Municipal Needs Committee, a programme 
calculated to bring about better team work 
between existing social agencies and focus 
attention upon important matters which are 
now almost entirely neglected, an informal 
conference has been called for the evening 
of April 17 at the Meeting House of the 
Society for Ethical Culture, 2 West 64th 
Street, New York. It has been felt by some 
that there is lacking a conscious and com- 
prehensive goal toward which the social 
movements of the city may work. The dis- 
cussion of the project outlined recently in 
THE Survey,! which aims to remedy this 


deficiency, will be opened bv John Collier of : 


the People’s Institute; Raymond V. Inger- 
soll, chairman of the Committee on the Con- 
gestion of Population; John A. Kingsbury, 


‘TH® Survey, February 17, 1912, p. 1762. 
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general agent of the Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor; and Mar- 
cus M. Marks of the New York Merchants’ 
Association, and one or two others. Further 
information can be had from Seba Eldridge, 
Room 52, 27 East 22nd Street, New York. 


THE COAL STRIKE IN FRANCE 


The very considerable coal strikes in France, 
have, like those in England, been met by con- 
ciliatory legislation. Hours was one of the 
questions at issue, and the day after the Brit- 
ish Coal Bill passed, press despatches report 
the passing of a bill setting an eight-hour day 
for miners by the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties. 


C. O. S. CONFERENCE 


The fourth in a series of monthly confer- 
ences running from January to April under 
the auspices of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of New York will be held April 16, at 
eleven a. m., in the Assembly Hall of the 
United Charities Building, 105 East 22nd 
street. The general topic at these confer- 
ences is The Evils of Pauperism: the Possi- 
bilities of Religious and Charitable Organiza- 
tions to Overcome Them. At the coming 
meeting J. M. Price will discuss The New 
York City Street Cleaning Department; Mrs. 
Flora Spiegelberg will talk on The Effect of 
the Sanitary and Dustless Disposal of Refuse, 
and Charles B. Stover, Commissioner of Parks, 
will speak on Park Maintenance. 


CHILD WORKING CONFERENCE 


Three phases of child life will be discussed 
at the annual meeting of the Lehigh Valley 
Child Working Conference to be held at 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. May 11. At the morning 
session Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, superinten- 
dent of the Girl’s Department of the Glen 
Mills schools, will speak on the Girls of the 
Rural Communities, and Owen R. Lovejoy, 
general secretary of the National Child Labor 
Committee, will talk about The Child Who 
Works, with special attention to the problem 
of the child laborer in the Lehigh Valley. In 
the afternoon Prof. Edward A. Steiner of 
Iowa College will discuss The Education and 
Americanization of the Child of the Foreigner. 


INSURANCE AND RELIEF BY WORK 
In a Consular Daily Report of March 8 is 
brought together in compact form, under the 
heading Indigent Unemployed in Switzerland, 
the systems of insurance and relief by work in 
Sera at Zurich, Berne, Basel, Geneva, and 
. Gall, 


NEW YORK A MODEL 

The Penal Reform League of London 
makes a recent monthly record a sum- 
mary of the annual report of the New 
York State Probation Commission, to show 
the usefulness of a permanent probation 
commission, and the progress being made in 
New York under its stimulus and supervision.” 


April 13, 1912. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


AS HEADWORKER of settlement by social 
worker (woman) of six years’ experience. Four 
years head worker of large settlement. Experience 
in playground, fresh air, girls’ and camp work. 
Location in or near New York or Boston preferred. 
Will consider position for summer as director of 
girls’ camp or fresh air home for women and 
children. New York School of Philanthropy train- 
ing. Address Headworker, SURVEY. 


POSITION in settlement or social work. Tive 
years’ successful teaching experience. Play piano. 
Address, Settlement, SuRVEY. 


HEAD WORKER at present in charge of large 
Settlement, in important city, desires new charge. 
Trained Sociologist, efficient lecturer, good organ- 
izer. Free in June. Address Box 22, SurRvVEY. 


HELP WANTED © 


WOMEN for welfare work in quarry, mine, rail- 
way, and other labor camps. Nursing, domestic 
and teaching experienee required, and ability to 
speak Italian, or Polish, desirable. Opportunity 
for original constructive work. Address C. L., 
SURVEY. 


WANTED—A young unmarried trained male 
worker to take charge of the industrial department 
of a men’s lodging house and rescue mission in 
Hartford, Conn. Address P. O. Box 1084, Hart- 
ford. 


SCHOOLS 


Preparation for executive positions in the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
is offered at the 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Address: 125 Hast 27th Street. New York City. 


HOTELS 


LADIES ATTENTION 
Are You Going to Boston? 


If so, do you know what the Franklin Square 
House is? If you do not, you ought to. It is a 
home-hotel in the heart of Boston for young 


women. It has a transient department for all wo- 
men traveling alone, who may need to stop for a 
few days in the city, or who may be coming to the 
city fot purposes of study. It is SAFE, it is CLEAN, 
itis COOL, it is COMFORTABLE, itsrates are REASON- 
ABLE, If you are coming to Boston for afew days 
or a few Weeks write to Supt.,11 E. Newton St., 
Boston. Ask for particulars and prices. ; 


PUBLICATIONS 


“The Moral Education of School Children’, by 
Chas. K. Taylor, M.A., Ass’t in Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Penna. Preface by Arthur Holmes, Ph.D. 
Ass’t Prof. of Psych., Univ. of Pa. Pp. 75, 10 
fllust. Contains a discussion of the subject, and 
an outline course in Political, Industrial, and 
‘every-day’ Morals. System already in use in pub- 
lie schools. Price 75c post paid. C. K. & H. B. 
Taylor, W. Mermaid Lane, Chestnut Hill, Phila., 
Pa. 


Books on Personal and 
Public Hygiene 


The conservation of individual and national 
health is the purpose of the following books 


PRIMER OF HYGIEND 
By JoHnN W. Rircuin of the College of 
William and Mary in Virginia and J. 8. 
Caldwell of Peabody College for Teachers 
in Tennessee. Illustrated. Cloth. Price 
48 cents prepaid. 
The purpose of this book is to teach the 
reader what he himself can do to keep his 
body in health—personal hygiene. . 

PRIMER OF SANITATION 
By JoHN W. RircuHip. Illustrated. Cloth. 
Price 60 cents prepaid. 
The second book in the series and the 
first in the English language to teach how 
to escape germ diseases and how to co- 
operate in conserving community health— 
public hygiene. 

AUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 
By Joun W. Ruircuip. Illustrated fin 
black and in colors. Cloth. Price 90 
cents prepaid. 
A third book which presents those es- 
sentials of physiology, hygiene, and sani- 
tation that every American citizen ought 
to know. The style is so simple and the 
illustrations so clear that the subject as- 
sumes unusual interest. 
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“Long hours of work are but a form 
of exploitation, and exploitation of 
every form, whether of employees by 
employer or of consumers by parasitic 
middle men, is a destructive and un- 
endurable social evil. Long hours of 
unremitting, hopeless and ill-requited 
toil are still, in spite of inventions, in 
spite of the growth of capital, in spite 
of better industrial organization, in 
spite of trade unions, a terrible fact of 
modern industry. Long hours of hard 
physical labor are no longer a neces- 
sary condition ofany industry. There 
is nothing that is necessary that cannot 
be produced and brought to the market 
under reasonable conditions.’’— 


From ‘‘ The Next Quarter Century,’ one of 
nine addresses in Edward T. Devine’s new book 


The Spirit of Social Work 


“Full of faith and optimism for the future.” 
—Des Moines Register and Leader. 


PRICE POSTPAID $1. 


Charities Publication Committee 
105 East 22d St., New York 


Better Labor Laws 


This young mother was poisoned in a match factory 


PHOSPHORUS MATCH BILL PASSED! 


When copy for this page was sent the Survey, two 
photographs showing the young mother’s mutilation from 
“phossy jaw” occupied this space. April 3 our bill was 
passed and we can now spare those pictures. ..... . 


Before she went to work in a 
match factory at 31. 


Our Phosphorus Match bill now before Congress would prevent 
such tragedies. 


There are over 3,000,000 cases of preventable sickness, 500,000 accidents 
and 35,000 fatalities, many of them preventable, among Amencan industrial 
workers every year. 


We aim by the enforcement of present laws and the enactment of needed 


legislation to 
PREVENT 


all industrial wrongs that are preventable. 


| Are you interested in 

am 

ar terock Occupational Diseases Woman’s Work 
ee Industrial Accidents Factory Inspection 

ed in the Workmen’s Compensation Hours of Labor 

betterment One Day Rest in Seven Unemployment 


of industrial Law Enforcement 2) 
conditions and 
would lke to 


know of your work. 


You can keep in touch with the latest developments in 
regard to these vital questions and co-operate in planning 
legislation in regard to them by joining this Association. 
Our members receive free the quarterly Review of 
Labor Legislation ($3). Sample copy will be sent 
free to anyone who tears off attached blank and 
mails with a request for the Review. 


American Association for Labor Legislation 
METROPOLITAN TOWER, NEW YORK CITY 


Mail to John B. Andrews, Secretary, American Association for 
Labor legislation, Room 20/, Metropolitan Tower, New York City. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


